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Successful Books. LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


The Franklin Arithmetics, Wen 
PRIMARY — ELEMENTARY — WRITTEN. HOW TO.TALK, . Over 200 
By EDWIN r. SEAVER anp GEO. A. WALTON. HOW TO MH. . Over 175 Iustrations, . . . 72 ets, 


Fresh, — Oral exercises with written work that the 
same rocesses. Decimals TREA 

ever 1 aE thus avoiding 4 multiplicity of rules. Drill. ta 2. — — = These two books, prepared by W. B. POwRLL, 4. , Supt. of Schools, Aurora. III, are the result of many 
by which the pupil’s work|can be INDEFINITELY EXTENDED without requiring the teacher to search | years of successful effort in training children to talk and write correctly. Their purpose is to guide the young 
learner in the correct use of language at the time when he is acquirimg a vecabulary, and forming 


books for TEST-EXAMPLES, 
habits of speech. The ordinary school grammars and alleged language text-books fail, because they are 


The Franklin Arithmetics wees only suitable for comparatively advanced pupils, who commence the study too late, after bad habits of speech, 
Adopted in Heston, Mass, May, 1879. —which books are powerless to correct,—have been formed. 
Adepted in New Work City, Nev., 1883. 
Adopted in Jersey City, W. ., Seared 1883. > ' These books are not diluted grammars. 
. They are not merely collections of pictures. 


Adopted in Lynn, Mass., Aug., 1884. 


Adopted in St. Albans, Vt., Sept., 1884. — They are not made up of dry lessons without illustrations. 


They are not at all like any other language books. 


The Franklin Elementary Algebra. 
— — But they are by far the most successful books of their class. 
tor any College, and suck 2. in kiel to meet the require | Nearly a quarter of a million copies have already been printed. 
The Franklin Elementary Algebra was 
Adopted im Sereey City, N. J., Dec., 1883. Ta Hy ADOFYPTED 
Adopted in Clinton, Mass., Aug., 1884. 5 in January, 1885, for use in all the Schools of 


Adopted in Canton, Mass., Aug., 1884. 


Seaver & Walton's Mental Arithmetic. THE STATE OF DELAWARE 


AND 


tetas Of hs subject. Presented aa fresh andere THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Seaver & Walton’s Mental Arithmetic was THEY ARE USED 
Adopted in Lynn, Ma., Aug., 1884. In nearly all the leading Cities and educational centers in the country. 


Adopted in Cambridge, Mass., Nov., 1884, 


Published by J. H. BUTLER, tats it mated 
925 CHESTNUT ST., ° 
PHILADELPHIA COWPERTHWAIT & Co., Philadelphia. 


BOSTON: WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St, 


A Series of Remarkably Popular and Meritorious Books for School Study of Geography. 
MAURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY MAURY’S REVISED PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


— —ê Is a book of exceptional interest, beauty, and adaptedne 's to class use, Its form is most convenient for use, 
—an imperial 8vo It is elegantly illustrated with fine engravings and beautiful colored maps and charts. 


MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY MAURY'S WALL MAPS save 


Form a Two-Book Courss of marked excellence, that invite the attention of all progressive teachers. They are distinct and clear in outlines and col: 3 
SPECIMEN COPIES MAILED AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 


MAURY'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 80.54 MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, $1.28; MAURY’S REVISED PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. $1.20 ; MAURY'S WALL MAPS (set of eight), $10, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS INVITED TO 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN SERIES, THE CLARENDON DICTIONARY, CARTER’S GENERAL HISTORY, 
PERRIN’S CESAR’S CIVIL WAR, VENABLE’S MATHEMATICS, HOLMES’ NEW U.S. HISTORY, 


Send for Descriptive Circulars. The MAURY PAMPHLET sent free on application. Special rates given for introduction. For other information, address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, (9 Murray Street, New York. 


0. W. BARDEEN, The great demand for an inexpensive Map of the United States has led us, after much experience, to prepare a Teachers’ Agency, 
8 AN OFFER 10 JU M P AT. new map, known as “ The School Bulletin Commercial Map.” It is printed from new plates by Rand, McNally 3 

D & Co., 3½ by 5 feet; is colored both by States and by Counties, but in the boundaries only, so that the States stand Send stamp for 

7 out distinct ; it gives the new Time Lines so marked as to be seen across a large room, and all the railroads now constructed. Moreover, on the back is printed Rufus Blanchard's Application Blank 

a 2 new Tablet of United States History, embracing the leading events in parallel belts, each belt embracing a century, with its own color, and with the prominent events so die- and List of Pa- 

tinctly marked as to be imprinted on the eye. There are also a concise history of Political Parties, portraits of the Presidents from Washington to Arthur, and Coats of Arms of cancies. 

all the States. This chart is entirely new, and has been prepared to meet the increasing demand for instruction in United States History. Altogether it is a very complete and OC. W. BARDEEN 

useful article for the school-room, and well worth the price, $3 00. But we want everybody to see it, and as one way of advertising we offer, during June, à copy, postpatd, phan ny „ 
. 


Syracuse, N.Y. | to any address, for One Dollar: First come, first served. 


A BOOK OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS. 


First LESSONS IN NATURAL HIsTORY AND LANGUAGE. 


Entertaining and Instructive Lessons in Natural History and Language for Primary and Grammar Schools. 


By PROF, B. F. TWEED, AND L. W. ANDERSON, 
Late Supervisor of Boston Public Schools, Master in the English High School, Boston. 


call The subject-matter of these lessons furnishes an elementary course in natural history. Pictures of the most common birds, quadrupeds, etc., are given, and attention 
ae to their characteristic differences in form, habits, and adaptation to certain modes of life. The intention is to accustom pupils to correct expression, by placing 
ore them objects of interest; and then, in a series of questions, to cultivate habits of observation and discrimination. The words used by the pupils will thus be the 


representatives of ideas already acquired, and the sentence will be constructed under the guidance, and subject to the friendly criticism, of the teacher. 


send SS cents for a sample copy. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Sq., N. . 
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. H WALMSLEY & CO, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

all Accessories and 22 
— with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


condensed list 
of 24 pages 


MIC ROSCOPES! 


jogucs, 
QUEEN A co., Opticians, PHILADELPHIA 


FIELD CLASSES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS 
THERMOMETERS, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
Send for list and deseription of our ten 


EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 200 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf's of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS, 
ONBURNERS 
LABORATORIES 
best goods at the uma 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 
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CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


& 


538 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


PURE OHEMICALS, 
For Colleges and Schools. 


NCLO-SWiSS 
K CONDENSED MILK 
MILKMAID BRAND, 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER, 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 


rapidly, and makes a fine point. a 
Warranted to werk twice fast 5 
Pencil Sharpener in the. — 


Sharpener Ever Invented. 
Simple, durable. and easily nape in order. Works 


T. SiBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


Illustrative Geo 


cash. Wend for Liste, ot 


Objective Study, 


instructive. From $2.00 up; 


tory Cabinets 


and Natura Ei 


RICHARDS & CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Chemical ald Physical Apparatus. 


PURE CHEMICALS. 


We beg leave to call the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the most 
carefully selected, the most complete and largest stock ofethe finest 1 — 
and Chemical ents in the world. Personal inspection, to verify this state- 
ment, is invited. Orders for yy for Chemical Laberateries, Col- 
leges, and Scheels filled with the greatest care, promptness, and precision. 
Illustrated Catalogues on application. 

475 eow 398 Bowery, opp. 6th St., New York. 


ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOLAR or ARTIST. 
Indorsed by all the Principals in the Public and Private Schools throughout the — Fourteen 
years’ constant use by the Roards of Education of New York and Philadelphia 


SILIGATE BLACKBOARDS, SILICATE BOOK SLATES, BLACK DIAMOND Am. i 
LAPILINUM (Slated Cloth), SHEETS (on Imitation of 


perfect, — Blackboard 
Sunday Schools, etc lies.) 
Office and Salesroom, 191 Fulton &t., cor. Charch St., New York City. „d for Tiinatratad Cataloene. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
tame nee J. & H. BERGHE = 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE A SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


gr 1 — — APPABATUS, CATALOGUES 
atalegue o ysical Instruments for High Schools and 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. rast) 9 


* egue of Telesco SEND 
ogue of — Models. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. 


Prompt and Effective, 


Costiveness, Headache, and many kin- 
dred forms of disease, are among the 
natural results of a disordered condition 
of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels, and 
may be cured by the use of Ayer’s Pills. 
W. H. Strout, Meadville, Pa., writes: 1 
was troubled with Indigestion, Constipa- 
tion, and Headache, for years. A few 
boxes of 


Ayer’s Pills 
restored me to health. I have always 
found them prompt and effective in their 
action.” Oliver Darling, Greenville, 
Tenn., writes: “I have derived great 
benefit from the use of Axer's Pills. 
They cured me of Stomach and Liver 
troubles which had afflicted me for years.” 
Erastus Southworth, Bath, Me., writes: 
J was prostrated with a severe Bilious 
complaint. After vainly trying a number 
of remedies I was finally induced to use 
Ayer’s Pills, and had taken searcely two 
boxes when I was completely cured.” 


Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Successors to BAKER, Paatr & 00., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


Largest Manufacturers in 
Mamifacturers of the United States of 
THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 
é TELLUREANS, 
TRIUMPH MAPS, CHARTS, 
AND 
BLACKBOARDS 
“ 
PARAGON” DUSTLESS CRAYONS 
and ERASERS, 
School Desks. CUBE-ROOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, BLOCKS, etc. 
School Furniture in the world. Send for descriptive circulars. 


PATENTED. 
The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 


TRIED TESTED PROVED. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Now Ready, 


LECTURE NOTES ON tw METALS. 


By Pror. Joun T. STODDARD, A. M., PR. D. In 
this second volume of Lecture Notes, the impor- 
tant facts about the metals and their compounds 
are given in such form that the book willserve both 
asa is for notes on a course of lectures and asa 
convenient and reliable reference book for students 
in the chemical labratory, and all others who make 
use of chemical facts. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ALCOHOL and 


BOX OF APPARATUS, These blanks with 
the Apparatus make instruction in — rance pos 
sible in all schools. They impress pupils as nothing 
else can, and force upon their at — the per 
nicious effects of alcohol. Scientific of 
disputed points is entirely ignored, and the object 
of the book, to make temperance practical, aly 
adhered to. Send for Circular, 


HARRIS, ROGERS & CO, 
516 36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
Send for full descriptive circular. 
BARCLAY * 


19 Bend t., New Verk. { A, . ANDREWS C0. Arch t., — 


e L. B. BENJAMIN, 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


IMPORTER AND 
MANU’FR. OF 


CONGRESS HALL, 
SARATOCA, NEW YORK. 


The Headquarters of the National Educational Association. 


STANDARD 
Kindergarten Material, 


PRIMARY AIDS, 


— AND — 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


For the GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Planos. 


OI Sr., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS, 
AO4, 1073, 71. 


SCHOOLS 
on application. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & 


753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SILK BANNERS aia Gora 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yours, 


59 Oarmine Street. 


7 Send for circular and price-lis' 
tor DECORATION of DAY and SUN, 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Belle an and 
mes for ole, Celleges 

Prices an 05 sent free 1 
N. MoRu ANN & C0. Raltimore. Md. 


8. H. TROWBRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo. 
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SCHOOL - TIME. 


BY J. H. MAY, 


The sunshiny day is beginning, 
And the school-room is fall of its light; 
At my desk I’m sitting and spinning 
The thought I was spinning last night. 
Through the door comes the scent of the morning, 
And the song of the robin steals in, 
While the clock in the corner gives warning 
It is time for the school to begin. 


They are coming, my lads and my lasses, 
The door-yard is full of their noise, 
Their feet wet with dew from fresh grasses, 
And the girls just as glad as the boys. 
They are brimming with innocent laughter, 
They are blushing like blossoms of spring, 
Will the fruit of their distant hereafter 
Be sweet as the blossoming ? 


In reverent silence they’re sitting, 
Grave Bertie and frolicsome Lee; 
We are reading the verses so fitting, 
Let the little ones come unto me.“ 
Our heads on our hands we are bowing, 
We are speaking the time-hallowed prayer, 
And the Father in Heaven is knowing 
Whether the spirit is there. 


We are singing the airs of the May-time, 
The children are singing, and I 
Am listening to songs of the play-time, 
And the songs of the by and by. 
Their voices are ringing with pleasure,‘ 
Their hands and their feet beating time, 
And my heart is made glad with their measure, 
As my soul to their joy makes a rhyme. 


We are opening our books and our papers, 
We are ready to read or recite: 

The boys have forgotten the capers 
That troubled me so, yesternight. 

I am listening and looking and listening, 
And spinning my thread, as I look, 

And the tear in my eyelid is glistening, 
And hiding the words of my book. 


Ah! the smile to my eye-lid is creeping, 
And driving the tears to their bed; 
And, deep in my heart I am keeping 
The thoughts that would come to my head. 
And unto myself I am saying, 
As my children so funnily spell, 
I would that life’s school were 
And I could commence it well. 


Strong, Me., June 1, 1885. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Before England can stand absolved before the 
Ged of Nations for the desolation and suffering of Ire- 
land, she must make reparation to the land she has 
ruined, and such reparation cannot be made by mere 
rescission of wicked laws that have done their work of 
wickedness, No reform less radical than a concession 
of full and complete self-government to Ireland will se- 
cure prosperity and contentment. — California School 
Journal. 


_ Surzrvrenpents. — Lay aside all prejudices, all 
jealousy, all party feeling, and labor to retain all the 
competent superintendents. A new man, no matter 
how good a teacher, how well educated, how popular 
and influential he may be, will necessarily occupy con- 
siderable time in learning the duties of the office and 
becoming acquainted with the teachers, school officers, 
and people. He might do well, but let us not turn out 
the tried and trusty for an uncertainty. — The Iowa 
Teacher. 


Comrosrrions.—The art of written expression, if 
Properly taught and assiduously cultivated, can be made 
as pleasant as oral composition or talking. The same gen- 


eral method should be adopted in both. We could never 
teach a child to talk by giving it a subject upon which 
it must talk for ten minutes or half an hour. Chil- 
dren should be induced to write down what they have 
to say on any subject, or what they have heard others 
say. In other words, a child’s first composition should 


be confined to transferring portions of his conversation 


to paper.— The Educational Weekly. 


— Industries made but comparatively slow progress 
while they were carried on by persons whose instruc- 
tion was limited to apprenticeship. Gradually, and in 
more recent times, the idea has made its way that the 
progress of an industry depends especially upon the 
degree of instruction of those who exercise it. This 
led to the establishment of industrial schools. The 
competition of industries is rapidly multiplying these 
schools, and from present indications these schools are 
destined to a development far beyond that as yet attained 
in the most advanced community. — Hon. J. D. Phil- 
brick, in City School Systems. 

— The best kind of education can be secured only 
by employing teachers who are adepts, artists, and 
then leaving to them the details of the art, so far as is 
possible among schools so intimately related to one an- 
other as those in acity must be. Such a teacher, while 
following the outlines of study as laid down in the 
printed course, will above all watch the effect of his 
teaching and the pupil’s own efforts upon the develop- 
ment of that pupil’s mind. The end he seeks is the 
education of the child in the highest sense, and not the 
mere absorption of a few facts.—Supt. A. P. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Teacuers SHoutp Arrenp Conventions.—The 
more the subject of education is considered in conven- 
tion, or by each teacher at his individual work, the 
greater does its importance seem. How to do the work 
that we have to do, to the best advantage; how to use 
most economically and efficiently the means that have 
been placed in our hands, requires careful study and 
thought. There are loose, careless, hap-hazard ways of 
teaching, and there may be a logical, systematic method. 
The work comprehends a great deal. Correct teaching 
includes discipline, the imparting of knowledge, and 
the awakening of the mind to investigate for itself.— 
Supt. Wm. H. Beach, Madison, Wis. 

InpusTRIAL Epucation.—Must it be deferred to, as 
heralding a permanent innovation, or should it be resisted 
as the froth of a temporary craze? The innovation is 
predestined. It will come, and it will remain ; for it is 
a great social want which is clamoring for it so lustily, 
—a want out of the heart of the power which created 
and sustains the schools themselves. You cannot ar- 
gue it away,—you cannot ridicule it away. Even were 
it a something utterly inconsistent with the recognized 
purpose of a school, it would not avert the consumma- 
tion. It is pleasant to believe that no such inconsist- 
ency prevails,—Supt. H. B. Harrington, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Licensing TracuErs.—There seems to me to be 
two very serious objections to the present system (?) of 
licensing teachers which are not balanced by any cor- 
responding advantages. 1. The practical irresponsi- 
bility of the commissioners to whose slackness public 
opinion offers no appreciable restraint, and to whose 
thoroughness it offers many obstacles and no defense ; 
and (2) the inconvenience to those competent teachers 
who for any reason may wish to transfer their services 
from one commissioner district to another. The pres- 
ent abundant facilities for educating. teachers seem to 
make it expedient that the state should assume directly 
almost the entire control of licensing them. I would 
recommend that what now constitute the first and sec- 
ond grade licenses of thorough commissioners be granted 


on state examinations. — David Van Cruyningham, 
School Comr. Wayne Co., M F. 


THE DISTINCTIVE PRINCIPLES OF NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL WORK. 


BY ALBERT d. BOYDEN, A. M. BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 


“ A normal school is an institution for the education 
of teachers” ( Webster.) It is not an attachment to 
a high school, to an academy, or to a college, but an in- 
stitution in itself, “having a local habitation and a 
name,” equipped with the corps of teachers, the course 
of studies, and the necessary appliances for the accom- 
plishment of its object. Its eole work is the education 
of teachers. 

“A thing is normal,” according to Webster, “when 
strictly conformed to those principles of its constitution 
which mark its species.” ‘ried by this test, the edu- 
cation of the child and the teacher is normal when strictly 
conformed to the laws of the physical and rational nat- 
ure of man. An institution whose purpose is to educate 
teachers according to this standard is properly called a 
normal school. Its purpose determines the class of 
schools to which it belongs. Its excellence depends 
upon the quality of its work. 

The teacher has the organization, the teaching, and 
training of the school committed to his hands. He 
directs and controls the activities of the children while 
they are forming habits, and laying the foundations of 
character. He should be able to train the child in the 
right use of all his powers. 

The distinctive work of the normal school is to edu- 
cate the teacher according to the normal standard. To 
this end the normal student must have as definite and 
full knowledge of the human body and mind as possible. 
By careful study he may learn the structure, functions, 
and conditions of health of the human body. He may 
learn the powers of the mind, the order of their devel- 
opment, the objects upon which they are employed, how 
they are called into right exertion, and the products of 
this activity as they crystallize into those habits of 
thinking, feeling, and willing which constitute charac- 
ter. By this study he discovers the laws of human life 
and learns what education is, as an end, and as a means, 
and derives the principles which guide the practice in 
the normal education of teachers and children. This 
general knowledge of mind prepares the teacher for that 
close observation by which he may learn the peculiar- 
ities of each one of his pupils, so that he can teach and 
train each one in the way he should go. 

The normal student must make a careful study of the 
art of teaching and training, that he may know dis- 
tinctly what teaching is, what training is, and the 
means by which he will sustain the attention of his 
class, as dependent upon the knowledge of the subject; 
the selection of the proper objects of thought; the nat- 
ural and logical arrangement of ideas; the presentation 
of the objects of thought; the direction of the pupil’s 
thinking; the use of the best motives; leading the 
pupil to acquire ideas, and to their correct expression, 
orally and in writing ; recapitulation and reviews; crit- 
icism by the class and teacher; daily preparation by 
the teacher; and the general culture of the teacher. 

The normal student must make a thorough study of 
the course of studies in all its grades, as a means to 
teaching and training; that he may know what stud- 
ies should be included in the course, and why these sub- 
jects should be studied; in what order the studies 
should come, and the relation which they hold to one 
another ; in each study, what shall be taught, and why; 
the order in which the parts shall be considered; and 
the method of teaching and drilling the class upon all 
parts of the subject. 

The normal student must thoroughly examine the 
subject of school organization. That he may know 
what it is to organize a school; the advantages of a good 


organization; the preliminary preparations for opening 
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a school; how to open a school; how to classify the 
pupils; how to apportion the time and studies; and 
what provisions to make in relation to order. 

The normal student must carefully consider the 
teacher’s moral duties, with reference to the need of 
moral training, the object of it, what moral training re- 
quires for the pupil, for the teacher; the principles of 
government; school government; its necessity; how 
the end of school government,—self-control,—shall be 
secured ; the effect of the proper arrangement of the 
exercises; the effect of good management, its requisites ; 
the best motives, and how they shall be used in govern- 
ing; the teacher’s personal habits, the teacher’s spirit, 
his love for his work, his willingnessto work, his willing- 
ness to sacrifice, his love for his pupils, and his honesty. 

He must study the history of education that he may 
know what has been attempted and accomplished. He 
must study the school laws of his own state that he may 
know his legal status. 

The teacher must have such a degree of skill in the 
application of these principles and this knowledge as 
will enable him to organize and control his own school, 
and to educate his pupils. It is the distinctive work of 
the normal school to secure to its students this knowl- 
edge and skill according to the measure of their ability. 


The first distinctive principle of normal school work 
is that the normal student is to be a teacher. He is to 
look at the acquisition of knowledge, the teaching, the 
training, all the exercises of the school, his own spirit, 
purpose, manners, and conduct from the standpoint of 
the teacher. The acquisition of knowledge in this spirit 
is as much a part of professional work as teaching is. 

The second distinctive principle is that the teacher is 
to be educated for his work. His mind is not only to 
be furnished with the knowledge of subjects and meth- 
ods, but trained to comprehend and apply the principles 
of education, He must be required to imitate good 
teaching; to teach, drill, and examine in all grades of 
the work under intelligent supervision. The normal 
school is a training school in all its course. 

The third distinctive principle is that the method of 
instruction in the normal school is to serve as model for 
the normal student. Not that it should be followed lit- 
erally in all points ; the teacher must always adapt his 
work to his pupils; but the principle, the arrangement, 
the spirit, and the manner of conducting it will be im- 
itated. The unconscious tuition of the school in some 
things is more potent than the conscious teaching. 


THE QUESTION OF POLONIUS. 


BY CAROLINE B, LEROW. 


“What do you read, my lord?” 

“ Words, words, words.” 

With a slight variation of the speech of Polonius, the 
average teacher might ask the members of her class. 

“ What do you read, my dear boys and girls?” and 
the answer would needs be Hamlet’s without any vari- 
ation,” “ Words, words, words.” 

For, what is reading, as it is taught in most schools, 
but the utterance of words? To spell, to pronounce, to 
speak them one after the other, glibly and smoothly, 
leaving nothing out, putting nothing in, “keeping the 
voice up at a comma long enough to count one, always 
dropping it at a period and stopping long enough to 
count four,”—this is the exercise which for years of 
time claims a part of every day in every school-room in 
the country,—the so-called “reading” which gives us, 
at the end of all these years, only “words, words, 
words.” 

Words are important, but they are not of chief im- 
portance. They are not the end, but the means, by 
which a greater end is to be reached. Even the reader 
himeelf will say “a word is the expression of an idea,” 
yet his theory and his practice are not even on speaking 
terms. It is sometimes an overwhelming revelation to 
a pupil that the same idea can be expressed in a differ- 
ent set of words, or by a different arrangement of words. 
Even when thoroughly convinced of the fact illustrated 
by some special line or sentence, the habit of reading 
with the eyes instead of the brain clings to him as 
tenaciously in the next line or sentence, and again we 


Says Rousseau, in his admirable Hmile, “Our unfor- 
tunate readiness to content ourselves with words that 
have no meaning to us whatever, begins earlier than we 
suppose. Even as in his swaddling-clothes the child 
hears his nurse’s babble, he hears in class the verbiage 
of his teacher. I do not disapprove of a nurse’s amusing 
the child with songs, and with blithe and varied tones ; 
but I do disapprove of her perpetually deafening him 
with a multitude of useless words, of which he under- 
stands only the tone she gives them.” 


to the house; as the brush, paint, and canvas to the 
picture; as the cloth, thread, and needle to the garment, 
indispensable, all of them, yet not in themselves either 
house, picture, or garment. Words are tools in the 
hands of the intellectual artisan. Only the correct eye 
and alert brain can use them to any profit. The word 
is the casket which holds the jewel, and failing to open 
it, the sparkle of the jewel is not shown; it is the shell 
which incloses the nut, yet both shell and kernel are 
crushed in a senseless mouthing of the word, and there 
is nothing gained with which to nourish the mental 
life. The word is the body which enshrines a soul; it 
is the physical expression of a spiritual existence ; it is 
the outward sign of the hidden and invisible. With all 
reverence it may be said it is not the light, but is sent 
to bear witness of the light. 

“Among men who confound their ideas with words,” 

says the philosopher Locke, “there must be endless 
disputes ;” and apropos of the same idea, Holmes asks, 
“ What would become of arithmetic if the figure two 
meant three for one man, five for another, and twenty 
for a third? Yet we deal with words as if they were 
as definite as mathematical quantities or geometrical 
figures.” But with pupils the trouble lies not in a con- 
fusion of the ideas which certain words are intended to 
convey, but in the total lack of all idea. Reading is 
not the expression of thoughts; it is the mechanical, 
lifeless though perhaps correct, utterance of “ words, 
words, words.” 
Addison, in one of the Spectators, remarks, “ Until 
Sunday was se’nnight I never discovered, to so great a 
degree, the excellency of the common prayer. Being 
at St. James’ Garlick Hill Church, I heard the service 
read so distinctly, so emphatically, and so fervently that 
it was next to an impossibility to be unattentive. My 
eyes and my thoughts could not wander as usual, but 
were confined to my prayers. The Confession was read 
with such a resigned humility, the Absolution with such 
a comfortable authority, the Thanksgiving with such a 
religious joy, as made me feel those affections of the 
mind in a manner I never did before.” 

So stands on record the influence of one who did not 
read merely “ words, words, words.” We are glad that 
his name, as well as a recognition of his reading, has 
been preserved; and we honor it, prosaic, unpoetical 
though it is, “Philip Stubbs, rector.” 

It is not “to consider too curiously to consider” what 
the effect would be if a child was not taught to read; as 
reading is taught in our public schools beyond what is 
absolutely necessary to start him in his other studies, 
In the average family he has a reasonable supply of 
picture and story-books. Thege are read to him, and as 
he in school becomes more familiar with words, he grad- 
ually learns to read them for himself. He reads for the 
same reason that leads others to do so,—for his own 
interest and entertainment, The taste for reading, 
judiciously developed and fostered, grows with his 
growth. If he chooses to read anything aloud, or is 
asked to do so by one to whom he has expressed an in- 
terest in the thing read, he reads it naturally, express 
ing the ideas which his mind has received from it. 
From the first, the printed page has been used to convey 
only ideas. The pronunciation of words, the “ words, 
words, words,” themselves have been gradually and 
naturally learned in conversation, in the hearing of read- 
ing, and by occasional correction from parent or teacher. 
So learned, they will never seem to him other than they 
are,—means to an end, not an end in themselves, Of 
course “a good reader,” as we generally use the phrase, 
needs practice to give him necessary command over his 
breath, the pauses and inflections of his voice. But this 
part is wholly mechanical, and only practice is neces- 


have “words, words, words.” 


sary for its attainment. It should have no connection 


Words are to ideas as the bricks, planks, and mortar| — 


whatever with the expression of thought as thought. 
It is not a mental, but a vocal exercise, and should be 
practised as such. And when such practice gives to 
the utterance the distinctness, smoothness, and melody 
required, an answer may be given to the second ques. 
tion of the old courtier, “I mean the matter that you 


read, my lord.” 


HOW DO WE GAIN KNOWLEDGE? — (IIL) 


BY E. C. HEWETT, PH. D., 
President of Illinois Normal University. 


In respect to what is made known to us by reason- 
ing, we need to be certain on two points: First, that 
the foundation of our reasoning is correct, in other 
words, that our premises are true. Second, that our 
process of reasoning has been conclusive,—that we have 
violated no law of the human mind, that we have de- 
nied no intuition, in our steps. Thus, we may safely 
conclude that we have reached some truth that was 
hidden in our premises; but it is absurd to suppose 
that by any process of r. asoning we can arrive at more 
than our premises contain. Pope truly says: 


„Concerning God above or men below, 
What can we reason but from what we know?“ 


Although I think we do sometimes know things by 
instinct, such krowledge needs to be dealt with :are- 
fully ; it may be a fancy instead of real knowledge. 
Until it has been tested by reason or experiment, that 
is, until it has passed beyond the region of mere in- 
stinct,—it will not be sale to trust it implicitly. 

Thus we have glanced at some of the fundamentals 
of thought, life, and action. Purposely, I have not 
stopped to enlarge or to illustrate to any extent. Nor 
do I propose to take time for any exteuded application. 
And yet the application belongs to all our thinking, 
all our conclusions, all our faiths, both in the lower 
planes and in the highest no less. 

All the things that claim our belief and trust may be 
divided into three classes: 1. Those that are known, or 
can be known; 2. Those are not known, but are prob- 
able in a higher or lower degree; 3. Those that are 
mere faacies or speculations. It is a woful thing for us 
when these get mixed. The man who will not believe 
that the earth turns on an axis, and yet is ready to 
believe that the almanac can truly predict the weather 
for a year to come, is confounding these very things. 
One may be superstitious in his not believing as well as 
in his believing. For instance, here is one who looks 
upon belief in God as a superstition ; he will not thus 
believe. According to the facts of the case, and the 
laws of mind, what then must he believe? Why, that 
this wondrous frame of things, with its mysteries of 
forces and growths, with its wonderful adaptations and 
plans, is the work of chance,—or if he chooses to call it 
law, working without any intelligent ordainer,—I think 
it is a mere quibble on a word. I am not superstitious 
enough to believe as he must, whichever way he 
words it. 

Let us walk firmly and confidently when we tread in 
the region of the known; let us use sound material and 
build carefully when reason erects her wonderful piles ; 
and let us tread softly when we explore under the 
shadow of the Infinite. 

The matters that we have been studying are very 
elementary ; but they have to do with the roots of 
things. We cannot neglect them with safety, whether 
we are planning the common, every-day business of 
this working world, or pursuing the paths of scientific 
research, or constructing our systems of philosophy and 
theology. Axioms, primary truths, the sources of 
knowledge, the laws of the mind's action,—right ideas 
of these and a right observance of them are fundament- 
ally essential to safety, both in the lowest and in the 
highest planes of thought. Such knowledge and such 
observance by common men, in the common affairs of 
life, is a large ingredient, if it is not the whole, of that 
useful, but indispensable, thing that we call ‘common 
sense. 

It is said that, on one of his forced marches, Napoleon 
with his advanced guard found himself on the bank of 
a bridgeless river, that must be crossed, but was too 
deep to ford. Turning to his chief engineer, he said, 


“Tell me the breadth of that stream,” 
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“Sire,” he said, “I cannot; my instruments are with 
the baggage, and that is ten miles in the rear.” 
„Measure that stream instantly,” was the reply. 
“Sire, do be reasonable.” 
“Measure that stream at once, or lose your office.” 
The engineer stood erect on the bank, drew down the 
visor of his helmet until it just touched the opposite 
shore. Then, still erect, he turned on his heel until he 
noted the point at which the visor touched the bank on 
which he was standing. He now paced the distance to 
the spot, and then said, “Sire, the river is about so 
many feet wide.” He was promoted. 
With his inetruments the engineer could have reached 
a more exact result, no doubt; but the principles in- 
volved in the survey would have been the same. So, 
with the man of common affairs of life, and the trained 
scientist, or philosopher, or theologian, in their fields, 
the latter with their more perfect instruments, may ar- 
rive at more accurate results than the former, with sim- 
ply his common sense, But, both work well by the 
same general, simple, fundamental truths and principles. 
And this must be true for all sound work, however 
far it may reach; it can never safely ignore the first 
simple principles, that can be grasped, and are grasped, 
by the common sense of the sane but untutored mind. 
The tree that climbs the highest, and lifts its leaves 
most freely in the air and in the sunshine, must have 
its roots firmly in the lowly earth. The lark whose 
swift flight is the loftiest, and whose floods of melody 
descend like heavenly music, even when the singer has 
passed from sight, builds its nest in the grass. 


“THE GRAMMAR DRILL.” 


BY PROF. ISAAC o. DENNETT, 
University of Colorado. 

A young attorney once asked an eminent practitioner 
what course to pursue in prosecuting a badcase. “Abuse 
the defendant’s lawyers,” was the reply. Dr. Todd is 
plaintiff in a suit which he hopes to win by abusing the 
defendant’s lawyers. He has made assertions which, if 
true, are of far more importance than any opinion he 
may express relating to my fitness or unfitness to dis- 
cuss them. No personalities into which his embarrass- 
ing position may betray him will cause the writer to 
swerve from the question at issue. I prefer to be igno- 
rant with the teachers of the classics than to be wise 
with Dr. Todd. The doctor has said many good things 
in relation to classical training, which he has absorbed 
from classic Yale and from the modern methods of teach- 
ing Greek and Latin. But he comes into the field too 
late to secure a patent upon other men’s inventions. 


The following are the points in his article to which I 
publicly take exception. His assertion that the teaching 
of Greek and Latin in this country and in England 
has “degenerated” by reason of the “ grammar drill,” 
that Germany is superior in the teaching of Greek and 
Latin by reason of the absence of the “ grammar drill.” 
In order that Dr. Todd may not claim that this is a 
fictitious issue, I shall, by quotations, anchor him to his 
published statements. The italics are my own. 


New York Times, Feb. 9: No more absurd fancy ever 
flltted through the brain of a lunatic than the notion so tena- 
ciously held by many that the grammar drill, into which clas- 
sical instruction has degenerated, is a good mental discipline.”’ 

Journal of Education, April 9: The traditional ‘lunatic 
method of teaching Latin and Greek’ is, indeed, ‘an aged 
superstition.’ Never in this country, and not for a long time 
in England, have those languages been properly taught. In 
Germany they have been taught more as living languages. It 
is true that in our colleges the living languages have been 
taught, like the dead langusges, with grammar and lexicon; 
and therefore they are not learned. This has been a part of 
my complaint. Those who really acquire facility in the use of 
them, do not learn them in that way. At the same time it is 
true that classical instruction has ‘degenerated.’ I am aware 
of the meaning of the word ‘degenerated.’ So far from admit- 
ling, on consideration, that the classics were never taught 
better than now, I am of the opinion that they were never, in 
this country, taught worse. Any one who will take the trouble 
‘o compare the Latin and Greek grammars used by our grand- 
fathers, which were hardly larger than primers, with the elab- 
orate grammars of Crosby, Hadley, Zampt, and Harkness, will 
see at a glance that the study of grammar has made tremen- 
dous strides, At the same time, and in consequence, the ability 
to read, write, and speak Latin and Greek has proportionally 

No one who knows anything about the subject 


will deny that our grandfathers read these languages much 
more easily and fluently than we can.” 

The Independent, March 17, 1885: In Germany it has long 
been the practice to familiarize the boys with the Latin languages 
Arat, and teach the grammar, if at all, afterward.” 


Upon reflection, then, Dr. Todd has concluded that 
the present “grammar drill” in America had its origin 
since the days of our grandfathers. The “aged super- 
stition,” therefore, must, according to his statements, 
date back to the days of our fathers! Strange that 
they should have imbibed such false “degenerate” 
notions of classical training from our splendidly-equipped 
grandfathers who read Greek and Latin with so much 
ease. But who are meant by our grandfathers? The 
present generation of classical teachers, which Dr. Todd 
so strongly intimates lacks common sense, has been 
responsible for the classical instruction of the last 
wenty years, our fathers for the preceding twenty years, 
our grandfathers,—we are now on hallowed ground,— 
the preceding twenty, between 1845 and 1825. Very 
few of the third generation taught before or after these 
dates. Since the doctor does not hesitate to assert that 
classical instruction has steadily degenerated in England 
as well as in America, and since he mentions the supe 
rior training of our grandfathers, we will apply this test 
to both countries; we will revert to the time when the 
student, taught by our grandfathers, was comparatively 
free from the “grammar drill,” when to study Latin 
was a pleasure, not a pain. 

I have before me a book entitled Day Dreams of a 
School-master, written by D’Arcy W. Thompson, edu- 
cated in England and the south of Scotland. He began 
the study of the classics in 1837. at the age of sevea 
years. The book gives us some idea of classical instruc- 
tion, particularly of the “grammar drill.” Surely the 
doctor will admit that the methods of instruction in the 
south of Scotland and in England were identical. But 
since Dr. Todd regards me as unqualified to judge of 
classical methods, I will quote directly from the Day 


„The day after my entry into this colossal institution (the 
grammar school of St. Edward), a Latin grammar was placed 
into my hands. It was a bulky book of its kind; considering 
the diminutiveness of the new student, a portentiously bulky 
book. It was bulky in consequence of its comprehensiveness. 
It gave all imaginable rules, and all imaginable exceptions, It 
had providentially stored within it the requisite gear for what- 
ever casualty might befal us. The syntax rales, in the edition 
presented to me, were, for the first time, rendered mercifully 
in English; those for gender and quantity remained in the old 
Latin, and the Latin was communicated in a hideously dis- 
cordant rhythm. Over a space of years we went systematic- 
ally throngh and through that book,—page after page, chapter 
after chapter. It was ail unintelligible; all obscure; but some 
spots were wrapped in more than ordinary gloom. Our chronic 
bewilderment was varied from time to time by shooting pains, 
drot ght on by some passage or expression unusually indigest- 
ible. We read of creatures, happily few in number, that went 
about in the Epicaene Gender. Were they fish, flesh, or fowl ? 
Would the breed be everextinct?” .... 

„ have sometimes thought, in a charitable mood, that the 
compiler of this book,. — Heaven forgive him! to word it mildly, 
—composed it originally for such students as might be familiar 
with the tongue in which it was written. My comrades and I 
were not in that condition. We had to grapple with the diffi- 
culties of one unknown tongue through the medium of another 
tongue almost equally unknown. We were, in fact, required 
to give a determinate solution to an indeterminate problem 
We had set ustheequation, O; and were called upon 
to give the values of z and y in terms of constants to be man- 
ufactured by ourselves. 

Rut to return to our Greek grammar written in Latin. For 
five years,—and five years make a hole in one’s school-time, not 
to say in one’s life,—for five dreary year the process went on. 
We committed daily to memory some page or half-page of the 
sacred but unintelligible book. We could repeat glibly most 
perplexing declensions and conjugations; contracts of all 
kinds; rules of syntax, prosody, and construction, which no 
one seemed called upon to understand at the time, and to 
which, in their Latin form, no one was, to my knowledge, 
ever referred afterwards.” 

Such was the “grammar drill“ in the days of our 
grandfathers. If we go farther back we shall find no 
change except that the tause is more frequently applied, 
and that the syntax of both Latin and Greek grammars 
is rendered in old Latin. 

But our critics, when driven from England and Amer- 
ica, take refuge in Germany. The lame, the halt, the 
blind, the prejudiced, point to Germany as a sort of 
magic guide-board upon which may be found directions 
to or from any place known or unknown; and the magie 


words may be read up or down, forward or backward, 
with equally satisfactory result; but it seldom happens, 
as in the case of my critic, that the magic words are 
not read at all. 

In Germany it has long been the practice,” says Dr. 
Todd, “to fumiliarize the boys with the Latin language 
first, and teach the grammar, if at all, afterward,” 
Since the above statement shows a degree of knowledge 
that I do not possess, I shall be obliged to quote extracts 
from the “Program of the Thomasschule,” in Leipzig, 
for 1879-1880. The program covers a representative 
gymnasium course. In the main only such portions are 
selected as throw light upon the “grammar drill.” 
The notes are my own. 

Latin: First year—Practice in grammar forms, in for- 
mation of verbs to deponents. Second year— Regular and 


irregular grammar forms; important rules of syntax; El- 
lendt-Syfferts grammar. Note.—This grammar corres- 


ponds to Harkness’, and Allen and Greenough’s, and is 
used by a German boy for six years. Participial construc- 
tions, vocabularies, syntax of accusative, and infinitive, 
ablative absolute. Third year—Repetition of forms, syn- 
tax as far as exercise book requires Read from Cornelius 
Nepos. Note.—Notbing but grammar and exercise-book 
until Nepos in last of third year. Fourth year—Exami- 
pation of the theory of cases: Cœsar, first three books; 
Phaedrus, and Ovid; Rhythm confined to Hexameter. 
Note —In last half of this year is the first time the 
reader is mentioned before the grammar. Fifth year 
Grammar, Cesar, Cicero, and Ovid. Sixth year—Cicero 
de Senectute, Virgil, grammar. Note.— Two hours a 
week, even, in sixth year. Seventh year—Livy, Cicero, 
Vergil, Terence, private reading, Sallust, grammar, and 
exercises four hours a week. Eighth year: Note.—First 
time “grammar drill” is omitted. Ninth year: Note. 
—Mainly reading. 

Greek. Mote.—Greek is begun in third year of gym- 
nasium. 

Third year—Exercises on forms in Curtius’s grammar 
to Section 30, except liquid verbs. Note.—Curtius’s 
grammar is the standard. 

Fourth year—Review liquid verbs; practice book. 

Fifth year—Grammar, sections 368-468, anabasis, 
Odyssey, review of verbs and more difficult verbal forms. 

Sixth year—Anabasis, Homer, syntax to section 515, 
Two hours a week on syntax and exercises, 

Seventh year—Herodotus, Lysias, and grammar; rep- 
etition of syntax, review of cases. 

Eighth year— Reading, selections from Homer and 
Sophocles, review of syntax. 

Ninth year—Readings from Plato and Sophocles, re- 
view of syntax. 

In addition we are to remember that for the first six 
years Latin is taken ten hours a week, and Greek the 
same length of time for several years. 

Upon examining the program further, we find that 
German and French are taught in much the same way. 
The “ grammar drill” is one of the chief instruments 
(I say nothing of its excellence) of language-training in 
Germany. Our Latin and Greek grammars, and our 
exercise books, show that for good or evil our “ grammar 
drill,” though not so extensive, is founded upon the 
German system. 

In view of these facts, although it may “indicate an 
inability to write good English,” we are still “anxious 
for Dr. Todd to show,” etc. 


— The first step to be taken in primary oral work, is 
to awaken that curiosity so strong in human nature, 
and particularly active in childhood. The most listless 
and indifferent children in the class can be roused to 
intense interest by a movement on the part of’ the 
teacher, indicating that she is going to tell or show 
them something. An object is taken up, a glance cast 
over the class, and perfect silence reigns. Each child 
is “all eyes and ears,” and mother Eve’s legacy to our 
race is plainly written upon those eager, upturned faces. 
The curiosity of the pupil is the teacher’s strongest 
ally, codperating with her constantly, in the daily up- 
hill work of the school-room. The great object to be 
attained in oral work, if I understand correctly, is the 


cultivation of the perceptive faculties. I consider this 
the point atwhich all teacher should commence,— Mrs. 


L. C. Williams, in Texas School Journal. 
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Department of Methods, 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY, 


BY J. I. BERGEN, IR., PRABODY, MASS, 


Lesson VIII. 
Circulation and Circulatory Organs. 

A.—Circulation of blood in a frog’s foot. 

Pin up a live frog in a piece of wetted cotton cloth the size 
of an ordinary pocket-handkerchief, leaving one hind-leg ex- 
posed. Fasten the cloth with small tacks all round to the cover 
of a crayon-box, or a bit of shingle, with a hole about 14x '¢ 
inch cut through it near the end. 

Etherize the animal slightly by placing him on the shingle 
under an inverted wash-basin or a pan of similar size on the 
table, together with a bit of sponged cloth wet with ether. 
Remove him from time to time, and as soon as he will remain 
quiet with his leg stretched out so as to allow of spreading the 
web of the foot over the hole in the shingle, place in that po- 
sition and fasten with small tacks. 

Secure the shingle on the stage of the microscope by means 
of rubber bands, and tie so that the foot comes over the center 
of the stage. Examine with medium power of the microscope 
( in. to 44 in. objective). Let the class note carefully what 
is seen, and draw from the microscope with great care. 


B.—Movements of the heart of a frog. 

Etherize a frog (the one from the preceding experiment may 
be used), and pith it by cutting a slit crosswise where the head 
joins the body at the back, then another slit lengthwise exactly 
in the middle at the back; carry the incisions deep enough to 
expose the medulla oblongata at the base of the brain. 

Now introduce a large blunt needle through the medulla into 
the cavity of the skull and move it from side to side till the 
brain is destroyed. 

This causes instant unconsciousness, and may be resorted to 
after etherizing the frog in (A). 

Lay the animal on its back and cut open the front of the 
chest with a pair of dissecting scissors, using the greatest care 
not to penetrate deeply enough to wound the heart or any large 
blood-vessel; remove the sternum, cutting it across a little 
above the end to prevent bleeding. 

The heart will be seen beating inside the pericardium. 

Note its appearance. 

Slit open the pericardium with the scissors or scalpel, and 
note the movements and changes of color of the heart. 

Try to decide whether the red and the pale color in the walls 
of the auricles and the ventricle respectively precede, accom- 
pany, or follow the contraction of the parts (the heart of the 
frog has two auricles and one ventricle). 

Have two pupils hold their doubled fists, one boy’s above, 
the other below, thus: S S&S, and one boy open his while the 
other closes, and vice versa, to illustrate the action of the 
human heart. 

C.—Ezamination of a heart. 

Procure the heart of a sheep or a hog, with the lungs 
attached. 

Examine the pericardium and then cut it open so as to expose 
the heart, and note its external appearance. 

Cut away the lungs, leaving the great arteries and veins as 
little injared as may be. Remove the upper part of both 
auricles, and show the shape and mode of action of the mitral 
and the tricurpid valves by holding the heart over a wash- 
basin and dashing a jet of water into the cavity, first of one 
side of the heart, then of the other side. 

Note the different shape and appearance of the front and 
back of the heart (front more convex, and marked by a diag- 
onal groove containing some fat). 

With the dissecting scissors cut toward the apex of the organ, 
beginning with the auricle and carrying the incision around 
alongside the muscular partition between right and left ven- 
tricles. Open both ventricles in this way and note. 

1, The columns carne; 

2. The papillary muscles; 

3. The chord tendinex; 

4, The under side of the valves; 

5. The openings of the great arteries. 

Tie the neck of a large funnel into the aorta (if necessary 
a large fannel may be inserted into a hole bored in a cork 
and the latter fastened into the artery). 

Hold over a basin, and pour in water to show the action of 
the semilunar valves. Cut open the aorta by a longitudinal 
slit carried into the ventricle, and show the semilunar valves. 


NOTES ON PSYCHOLOGY.—(VIL) 
BY J, A. REINHART, PH.D,, PATERSON, x. J. 


The Faculty of Intuition. 

We considered in this column, last week, the nature of intu- 
itional instruction, and ended by developing the principle of 
psychology on which the distinction is founded; namely, that 
every act of consciousness is either presentative or represent- 
ative, intuitive or reflective. The attentive reader will recog- 
nize in this principle the foundation of the division of know- 
edge into immediate and mediate, or in other words, intuitive 
and symbolical, 


Apropos of the reference in the last number of these notes 
to the prominence given by German educational writers to the 
doctrine of intuitional instruction, I note that Mr. Quick, in 
his excellent work on Educational Reformers, speaks as 
follows: 

„All knowledge Pestalozzi taught is acquired by sensation 
and observation ; sometimes it has been thought he traces 
everything to the senses; but he seems to extend the word 
anschauung to every experience of which the mind becomes 
conscious.’ 

And in a foot-note he adds: 

I dare say I am not the only English reader of German 
books who has been perplexed by the words anschauung and 
anschaulich. . The word seems used, in fact, for the 
minds becoming conscious of any fact immediately —_ 
ence in contradistinction to inferences from symbols. To make 
instruction anschaulich, therefore, is to make the learner 
acquire knowledge by his direct experiences (p. 188). 

Fleming renders anschauung, looking at, looking on; imme- 
diate or intuitive presentation, external or internal ; intuition. 
(Vocab. of Philos. Sciences, sub voce). Sir William Hamilton 
deplores the want in English of a term to express what is com- 
mon to the perceptions of sense and the representations of im- 
agination, “that is, their individuality and immediacy. The 
Germans express this by the term anschauung, which can only 
be translated by intuition (as it is in Latin by Germans), which 
literally means a looking at.” (Logic, Lect. VII., p. 90). 

Mazims of Intuitional Instruction. 

The faculty of intuition has two sides. One is turned toward 
the outer, and the other toward the inner world (Diesterweg). 
By this is to be understood that there are intuitions not 
only of external objects, but also of the mind within. We have 
immediate knowledge of the world of sense, and 80 also have 
we immediate knowledge of our inner life, Our direct experi- 
ences are of a two-fold nature. We have the percepts of sense 
and the percepts of self-consclousness. I have an intuitive 
knowledge of a ship when the presentations of sense reveal it 
tome. I have an intuitive knowledge of space, time, number, 
moral obligation, beauty, fidelity, love to God and to man, 
when I know them by inner experience. This maxim teaches 
us the error of those who would unduly magnify object-teach- 
ing, so-called, failing to see the deeper principle that there are 
not only outward but also inner intuitions. 

2. The faculty of intuition is the basis of all intellectual cult- 
ure. That is to say, all knowledge is founded upon direct and 
individual experiences. All teaching must be based on some- 
thing precedent; i. e., some anterior experience; something by 
which the teaching is to be apprehended and understood. It 
is vain to talk words, words, words,“ to him who has not 
the immediate knowledge implied in them. Says Diesterweg; 

It isa principle in the instruction of youth, in universal 
instruction, also in every activity of the educator, that every- 
thing which is to be actively and impressively felt, known, and 
wished, must have certain events and experiences, and an im- 
mediateness for its foundation.“ 

How lamentably, in the past, has this principle been neg- 
lected, When we have been compelled to struggle with the 
abstract conceptions of any science before having been initiated 
into the direct experiences which alone can make these con- 
ceptions intelligible, when we have imposed upon ourselves 
the forms of language-reasoning and literature, while we were 
yet without the intuitions which originally gave rise to these 
forms,—in all these cases we have not failed to reap the 
reward, — unfruitful knowledge and impaired mental vigor. 
To the same purport: 

That so much instruction remains without fruit up to this 
hour, is chiefly owing to its wholly unintuitive nature. Think 
only of the character of much of the instruction in language 
and religion. In the former the pupil is tormented with empty 
forms, and in the latter with hollow ideas. Exercises of this 
character are very deleterious. Few men ever again return to 
a fresh green life after being driven into the world of abstract 
ideas by their youthful training.“ 


(3) Books can show you the instructive method, but cannot 
give you the intuitions themselves. Charles Kingsley, some- 
where, says, If you would understand history, you must begin 
by understanding men.” There are some immediate and direct 
experiences constituting a necessary preliminary to this study, 
as to all others; and Prof. J. S. Blackie, in the same spirit, 
observes; ‘‘ The original and proper sources of knowledge are 
not books, but life, experience, personal thinking, feeling, and 
acting.”” From the same stand-point, he remarks that logic, 
grammar, and rhetoric are equally barren, and bear fruit only 
when dealing with the materials given by life and experience. 

(4) He who cannot perceive, cannot comprehend. Perception 
implies the dealing with individuals; implies immediate knowl- 
edge, self-activity, direct experience. To comprehend is to 
begin to pass from particulars to universals, from facts to prin- 
ciples, to advance from intuition to thought. 


ONE WAY OF TEACHING GRAMMAR, —(IX.) 


Topic: Objective Element. 

Definition: An objective element is whatever answers the 
question, What? or Whom ? after the verb, and means a dif- 
ferent person or thing from that denoted by the subject. 

Method : Observe these two sentences: History casts its 
shadow far into the land of song;” Thou, God, seest me.“ 

Give the subject and simple predicate of the first sentence, 

Read them, and after the verb ask the question, What ? 
Thus, History casts what? 

What word answers this question ? 

Ans.—The word shadow.“ 

Compare the object denoted by shadow,“ with the object 


denoted by the subject, history.” 


Ans.—It is a different object. 

Describe the word shadow, by telling all we have found 
to be true of it. 

Ans.—The word “shadow” answers the question, What? 
after the verb, and denotes a different object from that de- 
noted by the subject. 

Take the second sentence. Read the subject and simple 
predicate, adding the question, Whom? Thus, Thou 
seest whom ? 

What word answers this question ? 

Ans—The word me.“ 

Do the words “ thou” and me denote the same or dif- 
ferent persons ? — 

Ans.— Different persons. 

State what we have found true of the word “ me.” 

Ans.—It answers the question, Whom? “ after the verb, 
and denotes a different person from that denoted by the 
subject. 

Whatever answers the question What ? or Whom ? after the 
verb, and means a different person or thing from that denoted 
by the subject is an object of the verb, or an objective element, 

Define Objective Element. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid upon the importance of 
making the pupil clearly understand the difference between 
the Objective Element and the Attribute. The Attribute an- 
swers the question What? or Who? after the verb, but al- 
ways means the same person or thing as the subject. The ob- 
ject of the verb answers the question What? or Whom? and 
always means a different person or thing from that denoted by 
the subject. 

Before allowing pupils to analyze sentences containing the 
objective element, special drill should be given on distinguish- 
ing between the attribute and the object. A large proportion 
of errors of analysis will be found to consist in the inability 
to distinguish between these two elements. 


Exercise I. 


Point out the objects and attributes in the following sen- 
tences, and give the reason for each choice. 
1. Cato learned Greek at eighty. 
2. A deed of humbleness deepens humbleness. 
3. Chaucer at sixty-two wrote Canterbury Tales. 
4. Knowledge is no burden. 
5. The apparel oft proclaims the man. 
6. Moral virtues are not religious graces. 
7. Everything in this life has its price. 
8. School-houses are the republican line of fortification. 
9. Contentment is our best possession. 
10. Sounds the most faint attract the ear. 
11. Calumny will sear virtue itself. 
12. Brevity is the soul of wit. 
13. Man foretells afar the courses of the stars. 
14, Ideals are the world’s masters. 
15. No scientific analysis can discover the truths of God. 
16. Worry is rust upon the blade. 
17. The seed sown in the ground contains in itself the fu- 
ture harvest. 
18. Earnestness is the first requisite for real success in 
everything. 
19. Politeness has been well defined as benevolence in small 
things. 
20. The child is father of the man. 
21. The noblest mind the best contentment has. 


1 Exercise II. 


Analyze the sentences in Exercise I. Also the following 
sentences: 

1. The truly great man does not scorn little acts of kindness. 

2. Even from the body’s purity the soul receives a secret, 
sympathetic aid. 

3. By compliance with the laws of the universe, we put 
ourselves in possession of its blessings. 

4. Tact teaches when to be silent. 

5. Post-mortem kindnesses do not cheer the burdened spirit. 

6. Nothing can need a lie. 

7. Simple duty hath no place for fear. 

8. Nature fits all her children with something to do. 

9. Large charity doth never soil white hands. 

10. We build the ladder by which we rise. 

(The reader will observe that the writer does not hesitate to 
use sentences conveying ideas and thoughts that are occasion- 
ally above the comprehension of young children. She uses 
none, however, that may not be brought within their compre- 
hension by proper questioning. The general knowledge gained 
in this way should form no small part of the child’s acquisi- 
tions. This point cannot be too frequently urged upon the 
teacher’s attention.) 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— The way to make an overcoat last is to make the under- 
coat first. 

— The difference between a play-bill and a landlord is, one 
is often stuck on a bill board and the other on a board bill. 


— What is an epistle ?“ asked a Sunday-school teacher of 
— class. ‘‘ The of an apostle,” replied the young hope- 


— Teacher: What isan engineer?” Boy Nol: “Aman 
who works an engine.” Teacher: “What is a pioneer?” 
Boy No2: The man who works the plano.“ 


— A bright story in is told of a little school girl. 
“Q parsed’ plural.” “Why?” Because, 


—why, it takes two to make one.“ 
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LATIN PRONUNCIATION, 
BY BEV. WILLIAM GREENWOOD, WINDSOR, VT. 


My attention having been called anew, after some little lapse 
of time, to the matter of Latin pronunciation, I would like to 
offer a few long cherished suggestions to your wide circle of 
readers. 

When entering college, and changing from Andrew and 
Stoddard to Harkness’ Grammar, my first surprise was in find- 
ing how few rules were necessary to cover the ground of the 
twenty, more or less, pages devoted to pronunciation; now in 
beginning the language with a little boy, I am re-impressed 
with the possibility of a still further simplification. Hark- 
ness, for those who use the English method, makes all turn 
upon the long or short sounds of the vowels, having four and 
three main rules, respectively, with sundry exceptions, instead 
of elaborating consonantal combinations. It seems to me, how- 
ever, he does not add the last touch to this correct method in 
the two particulars of division and accent. 

In the first, we need but the simple rule, Close each syllable 
(except the last and before two consonants or their equivalent) 
with a vowel. Thus we would divide both dolo’ris and do- 
minus in the same way, d6-16’-11s, d6’-mI-nits, irrespective of 
the different position of the accent, instead of confusing the 
scholar with now joining the consonant to the one and again 
to the other vowel. He would thus see instantly that, each 
Latin word has as many syllables as vowels,“ and would have 
no hesitation where to put the hyphens. Under the excep- 
tions we include two consonants or their equivalent, a double 
consonant. The old confusing ‘‘ mute followed by a liquid,”’ 
should be explained as only equivalent to a single consonant. 

Having the division clear, we would fix the long or short 
sounds of each of these vowels by this simple rule: Accented 
syllables have the short sound except in the penult and before 
another vowel. That is, the law of compensation comes in, so 
syllables cannot monopolize both the accent and fall tone. 

In such cases as vi’bYlum, the A is not reckoned, or is ac- 
counted equivalent to the last i of vietö A; also the other 
usual exceptions, as a final, etc., remain as before. But when 
Harkness’ First Year in Latin (p.6 4,1) gays: A unaccented has 
the sound of a final in America; men’-sa, a-cri’-tus, a- ma · mus, 
he extends the rule beyond reason or custom, so far as our ex- 
perience of English pronunciation has extended. We believe 
that in the conjugation of amo, for example, the same long sound 
is given to the above, ima’miis, as to 4’m6, à mA, etc. Neither 
do we believe in the utility of multiplying exceptions by mak- 
ing a distinction between monosyllables like da, qua, ete., and 
longer words. Let a final be a general exception if at all; why 
does it sound any more in d', than in obst’? in qua’ than 
lin’goi? The temptation of all professions is to be finical as 
well as technical. 

In the longer words, like md / nũ i-vt's-stt, there is required 
no new rules, but only the application of those relating to 
ultima, penult, and antepenult; since all that precedes the 
primary accent as mé''-nit-i, above, is treated as though a new 
word, 

Its ultima, i, can no more be accented than the rest of the 


entire word, and the decision between its penult nu, and ante- 
penult mo, depends equally upon the common rule, The 
— it long, is accented; if not, the antepenult receives the 


We are aware of the heinous crime committed by the divis- 
lon proposed, mé--nu instead mon u- against the fetich open“ 
and “ closed“ syllables. In Hebrew these niceties are carried 
still farther, until the student is tripped up with a third kind 
termed “‘intermediate,’’ that is, neither open“ nor closed; 
and it is with a satisfaction hard to express, we find no less a 
scholar than Professor Toy of Harvard saying, in the last 
(January) Hebraica, ‘I do not see any need of making a third 
class, .. . that belongs neither to the preceding nor to the 
succeeding syllable, bat remains unpleasantly suspended be- 
tween them.“ 

It will be a glad day for the countless students yet to be, of 
— dead languages, when all rules are practical instead of pro- 

esc lonal, accommodated to the necessities of the scholars and 
not the system. 


— 


QUERIES. 
LATIN “TIBI.” 

I well remember the pronunciaiion of tibi and sibi, referred 
to by my friend, Rev. J. W. Sanborn, as given at Exeter. I 
always wondered why the short sound was given, but I could 
never obtain a satisfactory explanation. When I reached 
Brown University, I learned what seemed to me a better way. 
In Harkness’ Standard Grammar (10, iii.) I read : “ Vowels 
have their long English sounds (i in pine) in penultimate syl- 
lables before a consonant,“ etc. We say by the English 
method, “ Veni, vidi, viel,“ giving the long sound to the pe- 
nult of each word. So also in mihi: Why notin tibi and sibi? 
Of course I use the word long with reference to quality, not 
quantity. W. E. . 

Lima, V. F., 1888. 


GREEK “ OMICRON,”’ 

Please tell us through TAN JouRNAL the proper sound of 
omicron. Is. it not true that most teachers of Greek make the 
some difference in the sounds of omicron and omega, that 
there is between the two vowel sounds in not and note? Is it 
not à manifest error to do so, and yet more convenient than 
70 distinguish these letters by quantity alone? O. . 


“the place is pleasant beyond imagination.“ We are fully pre- 
pared to agree with him, thus delighting the hearts of resi- 
dents, native Georgians, who claim that it is the most beaali- 
ful city in the South. The present attractiveness of the city, 
to a stranger, is the regularity which is noticeable in the gen- 
eral plan of the city; for this the public is indebted to Ogle- 
thorpe and followers, as their ideas have been faithfully carried 
out, and the principal business and pleasure-thoroughfares of 
to-day are those named by them. 

Although actuated, purely, by motives of kindness and benev- 
olent feelings toward his afflicted countrymen in establishing 
a home for them, some ideas of future beauty must, we think, 
have suggested themselves also. The wide avenues with mag- 
nificent shade-trees on either side, often two inner rows with 
a stretch of green between its many beautiful residences, the 
grassy squares scattered everywhere about the city, make it 
distinctively beautifal. 

We hear much said about the tardiness of spring, and chill, 
winter weather; but accustomed as we have been to the rigors 
of a more northern latitude, we are not disposed to complain, 
when we are able to walk leisurely about the city unencumbered 
by winter clothing, and feast our eyes on hyacinths, jonquils, 
violets, the camellia japonica, and a profusion of exquisite 
blossoms, in the cultivated gardens throughout the city. 
Most surely the air has about it the balminess of spring. 

The public squares seem to have been another happy idea of 
Oglethorpe, and in addition to the service rendered by them as 
a means of ventilation through the summer months, add much 
to the enjoyment of the people, by furnishiing a place of rec- 
reation. Here, on bright sunny mornings, groups of happy 
children, with frequent groups of color, make a pleasant sight. 
Many of these equares contain monuments erected to the mem- 
ory of persons who have figured in the history of the city. 
Prominent among these are the Pulaski monument, the Gordon 
monument to the memory of George Gordon, connected with 
the local interests of the city, and the plain marble shaft to 
the revolutionary hero, General Greene, who, in the early 
struggle for independence, next to Washington seems to have 
engaged the affections and excited the admiration of the 
Georgian patriots. 

At the terminus of the principal avenue, Buel street, named 
for Col. William Buel, of South Carolina, who accompanied 
Oglethorpe When he selected Yamcraw Bluff as a site for 
Savannah and rendered other valuable services later, is For- 
syth Park, a most popular place of resort. Here we find a gen- 
uine forest; prominent among the trees are the Georgia or 
yellow pine, water and live oak, wild olive, magnolias of all 
varieties, palmettos, with ornamental and flowering shrubs. 
The park extension is an inclosed space of equal area, and 
reached from the Park proper. This extension contains the 
monument to the memory of the Confederate dead. It is of 
elegant design and workmanship, with the following inscrip- 


tion: 
Come from the four winds, O Breath, 
And breathe upon these slain 
That they may live.“ 

Numerous lines of street railway take us to places of subur- 
ban interest. We feel that our visit would be incomplete with. 
out a look at the noted Bonaventure Cemetery, located about 
three miles out of the city. As we enter all gayety is hushed, 
and unconsciously a feeling of reverence and awe comes over 
us, such as would take possession of us in walking down the 
aisle of some vast cathedral. We have never seen anything 
like these splendid lines of oaks, arching their branches over- 
head, masses of moss hanging gracefally from all and giving 
to the whole scene the finishing touch. 

The earliest legislation of Georgia provided liberally for the 
education of its youth, granting a large tract of land that a 
college or seminary might be endowed for the encouragement 
of religion and learning. In the following year the University 
of Georgia was incorporated. The act of incorporation, although 
illustrative of the importance attached to a good education in 
these earlier days, is somewhat peculiar in the principles ex- 
pressed. It is headed, By the representatives of the freemen 
of the state of Georgia and by the authority of the same, an 
Act for the more full and complete establishment of a public 
seat of learning in this state.“ 

„It should, therefore, be among the first objects of those 
who wish well to the national prosperity to encourage and sup- 
port the principles of religion and morality, and early to place 
the youth under the forming hand of society, that by instruc- 
tion they may be moulded to the love of virtue and good 
order; and again, This country, in the time of our common 
dangers and distress, found such security in the principles and 
abilities which wise regulations had before established in the 
minds of our countrymen. that our present happiness, joined 
to pleasing prospects, should conspire to make us feel ourselves 
under the obligations to form the youth, the rising hope of our 
land, to render the like glorious and essential services to our 


country.“ 

These extracts show the general tenor of the Act. 

In addition to visiting the public high schools of the city, we 
were much pleased at the opportunity which presented itself 
of visiting the schools for colored children, and equally pleased 
during our stay at the interest manifested by each pupil in 
whatever exercise was introduced. Failures in recitations 
were rare; and as their voices were heard in song, we thought, 


Music hath charms, indeed, and especially for them.) 
F. S. H. 


NO - RECESS. 


My attention has been attracted to an article in favor of the 
no-recess plan, by J. H. Davis, superintendent of schools, Chel- 
sea, Mass. Upon my motion, in our meeting of last month, 
we adopted temporarily the no recess plan, upon the basis in 
practice in Rochester a few years ago, and after a month of 
trial we find that the plan offers many advantages that will 
take too much space in your valuable paper to be enumerated. 
In fact, parents, pupils, and our corps of teachers would not 
want this new measure changed. 

I introduced into the schools of my ward, the Penny 
School Savings Bank. With an attendance of 400 pupils 
nearly three hundred dollars have been contributed by the 
scholars, and two hundred and fifty have already a bank-de- 
posit of from twenty-five cents to five dollars, — a good ro- 
sult for anew experiment that promises to bring much good 
to our young people. J. H. Turry. 

Third Ward, Long Island City, V. F., May 30, 1888. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


THE ARMY PROBLEM. 

A general, at the head of a moving column, 25 miles in 
length, rides down to the rear, then back to the front, the col- 
umn during this time advancing 15 miles. How far does the 
general travel ? 

1. Let unity denote the time, and z the distance. Then z 
and 15 are the velocities; and we have 


= 54,15 miles, 
Lucius Brown. 

2. Let æ = distance army travels while general is going to 
the rear. Then 25 — z= distance general travels in going to 
rear; and 65 — 2z = whole distance general travels; 15 = 
whole distance army travels. 

As both move constantly, z : 25 — a= 15 : 65 — x. 
22? — 80 == —375. Complete the equare, etc., x = $4.58 or 
5 42. The first value is impossible. Then 65 — 2z = 65 — 
10 84 = 54.16 miles. Ans. 


25 25 


JOSEPHINE A. ROBINSON, 
New Hampton, N. H., June 1, 1885. 


“OLD rooms.“ 
Fogy is a good old English word. 
** Fogy,—An eccentric old man.“ Halliwell’s Archaic Dic- 
tionary. Fogies is but its plural. 
„IIk deacon march’d before his trade; 
Foggies the zig-zag followers led.” 
—Mayne’s Tiller Gun, p. 23.: Jamieson’s Etymol Dict. Scottish Lang. 


THE OLDEST SUPERINTENDENT. 
Superintendent Cottingham, of Easton, Pa., has been con- 
tinuously in office thirty-two years next August. A question 
has arisen as to whether he has not been the longest in office 
of any superintendent in the country. Can you solve the 
problem? if so, please help us. U. W. Connir. 
Easton, Penn., June 2, 1885. 


A CHANGE IN THE PROGRAM. 

In the program of the Department of Normal Schools of the 
National Educational Association, substitute the name of Dr. 
J. H. Hoose, of Cortland, N. Y., for that of R. J. James, of 
Philadelphia. 


QUERIES. 

1. Who ordered out a regiment for baptism, and where is 
the fact mentioned in history? 

2. There is a picture in the Boston museum, by Rembrandt 
Peale, called the Roman daughter; there is another in New 
Orleans at the exhibition, very similar, by an artist of another 
nationality, and said to commemorate an incident in French 
history. I have asked a number of people to give me the chap- 
ter and verse for the original record, without success. Every- 
body has a vague idea of the story, but none of us can find the 
account. Of course, somebody knows. 

3. (a) A man was condemned to die of starvation. Who 
was he ? condemned by whom, and for what ? 

(>) His daughter saved his life for a time by nursing him. 
She was finally detected. Did she die, too? or was her father 
pardoned on account of her devotion ? 

(c) Is it a legend, or a truth, and where can the account be 
read in print ? H. M. C. 

26 Stewart street, Providence, R. I., June 5, 1885. 


— Why was the Battle of Eurymedon (466 B. C.), in which 
Cimon defeated both the land and naval forces of the Persians, 
called a wingless victory? WILson, 


GOOD WORDS. 


— I bave been a subscriber to the N. E. JouBNAL or En- 
UCATION ever since its first publication. I find in the num- 
bers for each year articles of interest and value to teachers and 
others interested in education. I should not like to do with- 
out its weekly visits.’—H. F. Lane, High School Principal, 
Templeton, Mass., March, 1885. 


— “Tue AMERICAN TEACHER is the best publication of the 


kind with which I am familiar.“ — Ms. C. A. PERLEY, In., 
Baldwinville, Mass., Sycamore Street School, Worcester. 
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„SHALL Greek be wholly Optional in our Colleges? 
is the subject of President Porter’s paper at Newport. 
It will be worth a journey to Newport to hear the pres- 
ident of Yale College speak upon this topic. 


Iw this age, when the ideal of so many is to be not a 
sage but a millionaire, it may do no harm for all of us 
to ponder upon the revised version of Proverbs 7, 11: 
„Wisdom is as good as an inheritance; yea, more ex- 
cellent.” 


Some men who assure us that they are not ashamed 
of their business, yet have not sufficient assurance to 
defend it consistently on all occasions. It is said that 
a member of the Connecticut Valley Tobacco Growers’ 
Association introduced into the convention a resolution 
that the ‘‘use of tobacco ought to be encouraged in the 
public schools.” It is stated that the records of the 
convention do not show that the resolution passed. 


Tue temperance people in nearly one-third of the 
states have secured à victory in the recent passage of 
hygienic laws, the object of which is to secure such in- 
struction in public schools as will set forth the evil ef- 
fects of the use of intoxicating drinks. These laws are 
justly considered an important advance in temperance 
reformation. May they not also have an influence in 
preparing the way for a more complete system of in- 
struction in morality in the public schools. The effect 
of instruction in temperance in these states, will be very 
great, because it has the sanction of the law and brings 
into the school room the moral “ought” and “ought 
not” May it not, also, prove the harbinger of an impor- 
tant advance in all moral instruction. 


One of the marked characteristics of the present age 
is the disposition to broaden the means of education, 
and the prominent position that teachers and other edu- 
cational men and women take in carrying forward this 
great movement. The school proper has long since 
ceased to be considered as having a patent upon all sorts 
of educational affairs. Many teachers of high rank, in 
different parts of the country, have been foremost in 
cultivating in their pupils the love of good books, and 
in bringing the youth under their care within reach of 
the public libraries, so rapidly springing up in our cities 
and large towns. 


“THE Society for the Encouragement of Home Studies” 
has just held its twelfth annual meeting in Boston. 
Since the organization of this society, 4,597 students 
have been connected with it, It now has 184 ladies 


upon its working staff. These ladies have instructed 
by correspondence, and during the last year have had 
in charge 604 students, of whom only fourteen have 
been dropped for negligence, and eighty-one withdrew 
absolutely. Thus 509 persevered in intention, though 
only 440 were able actually to do the amount of work 
required in order to take rank. The work done by these 
pupils is always upon honor, and those who attempt un- 
real or dishonest work are soon dropped. Geographic- 
ally, the students represented thirty-eight states and 
one territory. Several are in Canada, and one resides 
in France and one in Japan. History and English lit- 
erature are the leading lines of work. Art comes next 
in the proportion of numbers, German and French liter- 
ature last. But the highest percentage for perseverance 
was in German, and next in French. Science and art 
come between the foreign literature and the history and 
English literature, where the numbers are greatest. 
Of these students more than half are between twenty 
and thirty years of age, about one-quarter are between 
thirty and fifty, one-sixth under twenty, and a few over 
fifty. During the year 5,746 letters had been written 
to students, and 4,704 received in reply. Nine clubs 
have been connected with the society. Of the teaching 
profession, 112 have been among the students. The 
secretary, Miss Ticknor, in closing her report said: 
“To-day we, as a society, bid farewell to this house (the 
old Ticknor mansion), and our next annual meeting will 
probably be held at 41 Marlboro street, where the head- 
quarters of the society will be established presently.” 
No better commentary upon the educational progress 
of the day could be found than the interesting report 
of this unique society. Yet we shall read in the edit- 
orial columns of the daily papers to-morrow morning 
that the schools are all out of joint, and the educational 


progress of the day is by retrogression. 


Tue Association for Industrial Education in New 
York is based upon the idea that school is the real place 
for a boy or a girl to get the rudimentary knowledge of 
the trade or occupation in which to earn a living after 
school days are over. Moreover, the association believes 
that better scholars in book knowledge are made by 
diverting the attention of the child from books and 
papers to practical work, which in this case becomes re- 
creative, as well as instructive. Ifa boy, when he leaves 
school at, say, sixteen or seventeen years of age, has had 
an opportunity of learning something of carpentering, 
or molding, or carving, or machine-making, of build- 
ing, of weaving, etc., it is probable that he will show 
some decided bent in one direction or the other. Too 
many boys, to take an illustration at random, are made 
bad shoemakers who would have made good carpenters, 
or the other way. The idea of giving boys, and, to 
some extent, girls, rudimentary knowledge of the chief 
branches of labor is, of course, by no means a new one 
here; but, so far, it has been done in a desultory 
manner. 


Tux above-mentioned association grew out of a con 
ference of teachers who thoroughly believed in indus- 
trial education. It gives free instruction in the ordi- 
nary school branches and in the rudiments of the chief 
trades and arts. After one hour of instruction in some- 
thing requiring purely mental labor, comes an hour of 
manual work ; the child goes from the geograpby class, 
for instance, to one in which it is taught to mold for 
models; real clay is provided and real tools. One who 
visited this school reports as follows : 


In one of the classes cotton was the subject of the day’s 
lesson. The child was shown on the map the parts of the 
world in which cotton was raised, and a real cotton plant 
with the boll ripe and bursting was exhibited by the teacher. 
The way of picking was explained, and the baling process; the 
number of bales produced every year was given, and then the 
method of ginning and spinning, and finally the weaving, were 
illustrated by means of genuine machines in miniature, which 
did actual work. I will venture to say, that in one hour a 
boy or girl taught after this system would learn more facts 
than in ten times the time devoted to drilling information into 
the child’s head by force of repetition. To take only one 
more illustration,—in the gardening class each small boy or girl 
had his big box of earth which he was expected to cultivate 
with miniature plow and harrow and to sow with real seeds.” 


It is stated that there are twenty institutions in New 
York where this system of displacing books to some ex- 


tent exists. Many years will not pass by before 4 def. 
inite plan will be widely adopted which will incorporate 
in a proper and desirable manner this principle of train- 
ing the hand and the eye to the use of tools, and thus 
materially aid in the choice of a trade or profession. 


One of the numerous summer hotels of the Western 
North Carolina mountain country makes an announce- 
ment that a niece of the Governor of Tennessee will 
open a kindergarten at this resort for the benefit of the 
small children of the guests. We predict that this lady 
will become famous, even among the young-lady rela- 
tives of governors, if she really succeeds in getting the 
children’s brigade at one great summer resort under 
school discipline for even two hours of each day. One 
of the many intolerable nuisances of these expensive 
and pretentious summer hotels is the want of control by 
parental or police discipline of the crowd of spoiled 
children and forward turbulent youth who there con- 
gregate. If there can be a more lively object-lesson of 
pandemonium than one of these caravansaries, swarmed 
by irresponsible and bad-mannered youngsters, its 
piazzas tramped by the shrieking, quarrelsome, im- 
pertinent army of young America, every nook and 
corner invaded by its intolerable racket, we should not 
know where to look for its rival. Already have these 
places been largely deserted by the better and more quiet 
sort of people, who go from home for rest of body and 
refreshment of soul, and not to display the fashions, 
compare crochet-patterns, and worry their neighbors by 
the pranks of their bad boys and girls. In the name of 
distressed humanity, dear sister Bate, go forward with 
your blessed and truly womanly invention of a summer 
school for infants in every watering-place in the land. 
And if you succeed in reversing the machine, and chang- 
ing even a few thousand children from the most hateful 
spectacle on earth, — spoiled, tyrannical, and turbulent 
childhood, to the most beautiful earthly sight,—a group 
of obedient, bright, joyous children, — your name shall 
resound through the length and breadth of this great 
land. 


Tue State of Louisiana, under the lead of its new 
superintendent of education, the Hon. Warren Easton, 
is taking a most important step forward in the establish- 
ment of a system of normal instruction for teachers. 
The State Normal school, just established at Natchi- 
toches, under the presidency of Dr. Edward E. Sheib, 
will begin its sessions the coming autumn, with good 
prospect of large attendance. During the summer a 
series of six institutes will be held at different points 
of the State. The first of these opened at Shreveport 
early in May, with a good attendance of white and 
colored pupils, and an ample faculty of able instructors. 
We shall look with great interest to the progress of 
this movement, which will carry the most vital agency 
of the people’s common school where most needed. It 
would be a great point if the new Tulane University 
could secure the most valuable portion of the school 
material displayed at the Exposition as the foundation 
of a museum of educational methods, apparatus, and re- 
sults. The French department, in that display, was 
one of the most instructive and ingenious collections 
ever shown in our country, and the people of New 
Orleans should not allow it to leave their city. 


“ WHEN we look to the past for lessons in true his- 
tory, let us not fail to respect the dignity of the men of 
thatday.” This was the concluding remark of Secretary 
Bayard at the commencement exercises of the State Uni- 
versity at Columbia, Mo., on the occasion of the pre- 
sentation to that institution of the original marble 
tablet on which were inscribed the memorable epitaph 
of Thomas Jefferson. 

Secretary Bayard gave some reminiscences concerning 
the contested election of Jefferson. The election was 
thrown into the house, and after many votes there still 
was a tie. Zach state had its single vote under the 
constitution, and one man, and he a member of the 
Federal party and an opponent politically of Thomas 
Jefferson, held that vote in his hand. He took counsel 
with Alexander Hamilton. What counsel did he receive 
and what did he obey? It was the counsel that the 


country is greater than party. It was the counsel that 
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the Union was worth preserving. The Federalist from 


Delaware, instructed by Alexander Hamilton, cast his 
vote for Thomas Jefferson. It is always pleasant to 
remember that whatever may be the difference between 
men's opinions, whatever may be the difference between 
men's personal ambitions, the American people have 
recognized, and they do recognize, that there is a point 
beyond which they cannot go, and that point is national 
safety.” If we had more statesmen like Alexander 
Hamilton and the elder Bayard, who regarded national 
safety and national prosperity above mere party inter- 
esta, the true American patriot would have far less cause 
for fear and anxiety in regard to the future of the 


republic. 


“Respect for age is on the wane in France, but it 
has long ceased to exist in America,” says M. Paul Passy, 
in his report on education in America, made to the 
French Minister of Public Instruction. Yet he accords 
to the young people of this country good morals and a 
certain vigor of character which emanate from the 
prevalent spirit of trust and confidence shown toward 
them. He says the boys are treated as though they 
were men, or soon to become such. Moreover, that 
while France was putting forth all her strength to keep 
the girls and boys out of temptation, in America the 
people fortified their youth to withstand temptation. 
It is quite evident from our method of treating the 
young, of expecting much from them, relying upon them, 
and trusting them, that they do notdisappoint us. The 
spirit of enterprise, energy, responsibility, is manifest 
among the youth in this country as in no other land. 
General Gage found it in Boston before the Revolution- 
ary war, when the boys complained to him of the inso- 
lence of his British soldiers. 

“What!” said he, “have your fathers been teaching 
you rebellion, and sent you here to exhibit it?“ 

“Nobody sent us, sir,” said one of the boys; “we 
have never injured nor insulted your troops, but they 
have trodden down our snow-hills, and broken the ice 
on our skating-ground upon the common. We com- 
plained, and they called us ‘young rebels,’ and told us 
to help ourselves if we could. We told the captains of 
this, and they laughed at us. Yesterday our works 
were destroyed the third time, and we will bear it no 
longer.” 

The governor was constrained to say: “The very 
children have drawn in a love of liberty with the air 
they breathe. You may go, my brave boys, and be as- 
sured if my troops trouble you again they shall be pun- 
ished.” 

So it has been from that day till now, and the boys 
generally carry the day. Had we a case to gain by 
public opinion, there is no class in the community we 
should rather have on our side than the boys, unless it 
were the girls, 

The boys of the high school in the city of Newton, 
Mass., are worthy descendants of that delegation which 
carried the appeal to Governor Gage. They set them- 
selves to the task of preventing the proposed division of 
the Newton High School into two distinct “ horizontal 
sections,” and they have succeeded. They managed their 
cause with commendable spirit and with good judgment, 
and we doubt not the experience was worth more to them 
in the way of mental discipline than three months’ ordi- 
nary drill in languages, the sciences, or the mathematics. 
The boys of Newton are to be commended and congrat- 
ulated, that they have contributed so efficiently to pre- 
serve intact their excellent high school. In no other 


country would such a result from such a cause, and by 


such means, be a possibility. 


Ir was worth a journey from a distant point to Bos- 
ton to attend the commencement exercises of the Per- 
kins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, which were held at Tremont Temple, Boston, 
June 2, A large audience, nearly filling this great 
hall with its two galleries, showed by their presence 
their interest in this humane and useful institution. 
It was a rare sight to see Laura Bridgman on the 
platform before that audience, and attend to the flood 
of Suggestions and recollections that come welling up 
into the mind, at the sight of her sad and eyeless 
countenance, One thinks of her childhood; of Dr. 
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Howe's finding her and bringing her to Boston; of 
her mother’s visit to her, immortalized by Dickens’s 
graphic delineation of the scene, at their meeting and 
their parting; of Dr. Howe’s long and patient care and 
teaching, which of necessity preceded the dawning of 
intellectual culture ; of his final success in awakening 
the dormant faculties of her mind ; of her long life and 
its many lessons; of what the same patient teaching 
by Mr. Anagnos and his accomplished wife, the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Howe, and of the equally well known Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, have accomplished ;—but these rec- 
ollections and reflections are cut short, and we are 
called back from our wanderings by the powerful tones 
and the tender strains of the great organ, as its keys 
are pressed by the fingers of Miss Freda Black. Then 
the brilliant harmonies of the full band, played by these 
blind boys, fill the great hall; the essay of Miss Mary 
E. Sandford, upon the “Study of the Voice,” is read 
in tones which wonderfully illustrates the benefits of 
such study; then the clear notes of Master Howland’s 
„Alto Horn“ float out upon the air; and the exercise 
in reading by the touch, and in geography by dissect- 
ing maps, attracts our attention; and then, Master 
Prescott’s Cornet Solo echoes through the corridors, 
and finally we listen to the sweet voice of Miss Sheahan 
reciting her tender and pathetic valedictory address. 
Then the chorus of clear and pure female voices sends 
out the sweet sounds of “Down in the Dewy Dell,” 
and Dr. Samuel Eliot awards the diplomas. Misses 
Cornelia C. Roeske, Susanna E. Sheahan, Mary E. San- 
ford, and Mary E. Wheeler receive these testimonials of 
a faithful completion of the prescribed course of study. 
But that which should specially touch the hearts of 
the large audience, and drawn forth from the pockets 
an expression of approval, was Rev. Mr. Horton’s ap- 
peal for the kindergarten department. Surely if a kin- 
dergarten is of any worth anywhere,— and its great 
value is now very generally acknowledged, — it is of 
greater necessity for the blind children than for those 
who can see, and we hope the appeal now presented to 
the benevolent public will not be made in vain. This 
grand institution, which is an honor to Boston, to New 
England, and to our country, should not long go beg- 
ging for the money to establish under its protection 
and guidance, a well-furnished and amply-equipped 
kindergarten for these little blind children. 


LOCAL OBSTRUCTION. 


The greatest hindrance to general progress in public 
school affairs, in every part of the country, is found in 
a considerable class of obstinate men of wealth, some- 
times of education and high respectability, who are im- 
pressed with the crotchet that the American common 
school, like the old-time free school of the South and 
the English government schools of to-day, should be a 
sort of cheap-John arrangement for teaching the three 
R’s and the unskilled industries to the masses, roofed 
in with a firmanent of brass to prevent the common 
herd from rising above its sphere in life. 

Now and then this theory is blurted out in a metro- 
politan journal, or more cautiously elaborated in the 
deliverance of some eminent ecclesiastic, scientist, or 
statesman of the period before the great American flood. 
But the ordinary method of enforcing this mischievous 
theory is by private obstruction at various points 
in the organization and administration of the schools. 
There are a hundred ways by which two or three 
wealthy and influential men, in a small city, can 
keep whole classes of people stirred up, often with- 
out appearing themselves on the scene. It is 80 
easy to launch a lie about the working of the schools ; 
to set going a mean innuendo concerning the ablest 
teacher or superintendent ; to convince scores of fond 
and ignorant mothers that their darlings are being un- 
justly treated; to fasten on the schools the odium of all 
the folly and wickedness of all the bad, iazy, and stupid 
boys and girls in town; to raise the cry of economy 
and begin to economize by starving the schools; to en- 
courage private enterprises that minister to sectarian 
zeal, social pride, and often to personal prejudice; to 
deplete the public schools of the children of the influ- 
ential classes; to keep down the wages of teachers till 


the better class shun the place, and the schools are 
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not worth the pittance they cost; to sustain, at the 
vital points of instruction and supervision, men and 
women, often grossly incompetent and sometimes mor- 
ally unfit, knowing their presence will act as a blight 
on the whole system. 

In these and numberless other ways can a few un- 
friendly citizens baffle a whole community, obstruct its 
progress, keep down its education and cheat the chil- 
dren out of their dearest American birthright. There 
is but one way to deal with this style of obstructionist, 
—to unmask him before the people, show up the intol- 
erable selfishness and narrowness of his policy, “raise 
the town” upon him, and remand him to a back seat in 
public affairs. 


DRIFT. 


— At the recent commencement of the State University of 
Missouri, a statue of Thomas Jefferson was unveiled, and an 
elaborate oration was given by Senator Vest, and remarks by 
Sec. Bayard and Dr. Laws, president of the University. It wasa 
little remarkable that in such a place, on such an occasion, all 
these eminent gentlemen forgot to mention the one series of 
facts by which Thomas Jefferson will be remembered a century 
after his political and industrial theories have been absorbed 
in the growing nationality of the Republic he helped to estab- 
lish. If the plan of Jefferson for the educating the whole peo- 
ple of Virginia had been heartily adopted at the origin of the 
Republic, every southern state would have followed the Old 
Dominion; a peaceable way into the era of universal freedom 
would have been found; the horrors of the past generation 
would have been avoided; and the southern states have been, 
to-day, abreast the North and the new West in material devel- 
opment. We humbly question the “‘statesmanship”’ that 
reads the history of a man like Jefferson only on the narrow 
lines of a partisan, political creed; forgets the upper story of 


that great career; and votes, in the Senate, against National 
Aid on a last-year’s theory of the exclusive right of every state 
to keep its citizens in the barbarism of ignorance. Some of 
our New Education aposties in St. Louis should open an even- 
ing school for the instruction of resident statesmen, universit: 
dignitaries, and traveling cabinet ministers in the fandamen 
principles of the American idea of universal education. 


— The ways of criticism in our metropolitan journalism are 
sometimes past finding out.“ Most of the violent and sen- 
sational critiques of the public schools can be traced to the 
green college graduate, bursting with the Herbert Spencer 
theory of state education, or to the even less respectable source 
of a journalistic, clever bohemian or dead-beat, perched on 
a big stood, to judge the earth. Now and then some great 
newspaper hires a man to review books,—apparently on the 
same principle that an expert is employed at ten dollars a 
day in the great pork-packing establishments out West, who 
stands with sleeves rolled up from his red, right arm,“ 
grasping a horrid knife, with which, in half-a-dozen strokes, 
he disembowels the dead pig as he is halted an instant on the 
machinery along whose smooth and swift grooves, in seven 
minutes, the astonished porker, from a jolly squealer outside, 
may become a barrel of salted pork in the cooling -· room. The 
New York Tribune seems to-have in fee one of these terrible 
fellows. In a late number of that influential journal, this 
gentleman puts the knife through the recent admirable work 
on English literature by Miss Phillips. His last exploit is 
the exhibition of Prof. James Hosmer, of St. Louis, as a pla- 
giarist, in his recent Life of Samuel Adams,—declared by so 
eminent an authority as John Fiske, the best biography of the 


great commoner yet written. Of course, a great Western met - 
ropolltan organ plagiarizes from the Tribune articles, with- 
out acknowledgment, and with owlish nods of the wig edit- 
torial, lectures the learned professor on the sin of plagiarism. 
Certainly the aggrieved schoolman or author can reply, but 
only at the risk of another shower of contradictions, with the 
original statement always a few days ahead, illustrating the 
wisdom of the old maxim, Never throw mud with the man 
who owns the mud puddle,”’ . 

— There was never more truth rammed into fewer words 
than in the following quotation from the letters of the eminent 
Scotch divine, the late Dr. Norman MeLeod: Love is the only 
way along which the whole world may reach greatness. The 
proud despise it as toocommon and vulgar. They prefer to 
reach greatness by way of genius and talent.“ 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION.—Fourteen Volumes 
of Proceedings.—These volumes contain papers by the ablest 
educators and experienced teachers of the United States, which 
have been read before this association during the past fourteen 
years. They are now offered at very low terms, and at special 
rates, to those who purchase the set of volumes for the period 
during which the association has been organized under its pres- 
ent name, and with departments. Since 1870, thirteen annual 
meetings of the National Educational Association have been 
held. No meeting was held for the year 1878. There are only 
a few complete sets of the 14 volumes from 1870 to 1884 to be 
had. These will be sold at $1200 for the set. Any ten vol- 
umes, except those for 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1883, will be sold 
for $9 00. Five volumes, selected from those for the years 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1877, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1884, will be sold for $5.00. 
The single volumes, except those for 1870, 1871, 1872, 1883, will 
be sent by mail, postpaid, at $1.50 each. The volume for 1883 
can be supplied only in the sets of fourteen. Please state vol- 
ume or volumes wanted in your order, and give your address 
in full. Orders for these volumes may be sent to the treasurer 


of the association, N. A. Calkins, 124 East Soth street, New 
York city. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York City, announce 
a book from the White House, by Miss Cleveland, the sister of President 
Cleveland. It will be ready late in June. Price, $1.50. 

— C. M. Lemon, teacher of History and Civil Government in the Central 
Indiana Normal School, has published UNITED STATES HISTORY OUTLINED. 
His suggestions to teachers of history are excellent, and his outlines very 
helpful. 

—A popular edition of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's earliest and best 
story, THAT Lass 0’ LOWRIES, will be pubiished at once by Messrs. Scrib- 
ner. Itis one of the most vigorous and powerful stories ever produced by 
an American writer. 

— Henry Holt & Co., New York City, have ready No. 162 of the popular 
„Leisure Hour Series,” entitled MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS,—THE Dyn- 
AMITER ; by Robert Louis Stevenson and Fanny Van de Grift Stevenson. 
Price, $1.00. It contains thrilling stories, admirably adapted to summer 
reading. 

—J. B. Huling, Chicago, has published SUGGESTIONS IN PUNCTUATION 
AND CAPITALIZATION, second edition; also ABBREVIATED LONGHAND, by 
Walter Ritchie, second American edition. These little books contain very 
important suggestions for type-writers. Correct orthography is very essen- 
tial to good work, as is proper punctuation and capitals. Teachers and stu- 
dents will find these manuals very useful. 

— A. S. Barnes & Co., New York City, have published THE VOCALIST; by 
James E. Ryan; price 70 cents. This exceedingly attractive music book is 
designed for use in social assemblies, seminaries, and graded schools. It 
contains many good selections from eminent composers, and a brief exposi- 
tion of the system of instruction in music employed in the schools of Brook- 
lyn, N. I. The publishers have given this book a charming dress; paper, 
typography, and binding are in excellent taste. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City, have ready the ninth edition of 
MATERIALS FOR GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION; by C. A. Buckheim, Phil. 
Doc., F.C. P., professor in King's College, London, Eng; price $1.25. It con- 
tains very choice selections from modern English writers, with grammatical 
notes, idiomatic renderings of difficult passages,a very suggestive general 
introduction, and a grammatical index. Students in German can find no 
more useful book, helpful just where aid is most essential to those studying 
the language. 

— Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, have published, and Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston, have for sale, CAMP-FIRE, AND MEMORIAL POEMS, by Mrs. Kate B. 
Sherwood. Price, $1.00. The author is known throughout the Union for 
the strength and fervor of her patriotic lyrics. Her poems depicting the up- 
rising of the North, the arming for the field, the march, the fight, the charge, 
the repulse, the loss of comrades, the grief, heroism, and final victory,—the 
shifting lights and shadows of soldier life,—are at once simple, strong, and 
peculiarly effective. The book has Camp Fire,” “Memorial Day,” and 
other poems, the latter caption covering a number of sweet and tender lyr- 
ics, which give a pleasant relief to the stirring measures of the poems of the 
war. 

— D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray street, New York City, have ready a new 
elementary treatise on HYDROMECHANICS, with numerous examples; by 
Edward A. Bowser, LL.D., professor of Mathematics and Engineering in 
Rutgers College, N. J. It is a book designed as a text-book for scientific 
schools and colleges. The book is divided into two parts,—Hydrostatics and 
Hydrokineties. Like all of Professor Bowser’s text-books in science, it 
enunciates clearly the fundamental principles, and is prepared on the same 
general plan as his popular Analytic Mechanics. It involves the use of ana- 
lytic geometry and the calculus, though a geometric proof has been intro- 
duced wherever it seemed preferable. 

— A. S. Barnes & Co., New York City, have published A GRAMMAR OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in a series of letters, intended for the use of schools, 
and of young persons in general, but more especially for the use of soldiers, 
sailors, apprentices, and plough-boys, by William Cobbett ; to which are 
added Six Lessons, intended to prevent statesmen from using false gram- 
mar, and from writing in an awkward manner. It has valuable notes and 
suggestions by Robert Waters, principal of West Hoboken public school, au- 
thor of How to Get On in the World as Displayed in the Life and Writings of 

William Cobbett. Price, 78 cents. We have commended in THE JOURNAL 
this unique grammar of Cobbett’s. It presents the principles of our language 
clearly, free from all technicalities. The editor’s preface and notes are 
written in the same free and easy style that characterizes the grammar, and 
much enhance the value of the book. 

— A. S. Barnes & Co., New York City, have ready a superb edition of the 
first six books of the ZNEID OF VIRGIL, with explanatory notes by Edward 
Searing, A. M.: The Bucolics and Georgics,” with explanatory notes, by 
Henry Clark Johnson, A.M., LL.B., professor in Lehigh University; together 
with a complete vocabulary, and an appendix containing Dr. Samuel H. Tay- 
lor’s questions on Virgil, and a metrical index. It is admirably illustrated 
with numerous engravings, and a /g simile page of one of the oldest existing 
manuscripts of the Latin text. Price, $2.00. We doubt if a more convenient 
and practically useful classical text-book was ever prepared. It combines 
text, abundant and sensible notes, lexicon, test questions,—all in one handy 
volume. Its use will save the student the expense of lexicon and other aux- 
iliaries essential to a complete study of Virgil. With this book in hand any 
student of ordinary capacity can readily become acquainted with the most 
charming of Roman writers. It has references toall of the leading Latin 
grammars in general use. 

— From the press of Harper & Bros. we have an edition of the sixth and 
the eighth books of Herodotus ; edited by Professor Merriam. Prefatory to the 
work, and one of the best features of the entire book, is a very complete, ex- 
cellent summary of the Herodotean dialect, which, heretofore, owing to the 
incompleteness of the text-books, has been largely given to classes in the 
form of lectures, or gained by the class from separate books, or “ absorbed” 
in no particular method or manner. The book also contains a brief life of 
Herodotus, and an epitome of his works that serve as excellent aids. The 
notes have been prepared with rare judgment, and are, in the main, sugges- 
tive and practical. The work has a field largely its own, as other works have 
either been outgrown, or are too incomplete for the attention the author de- 
serves, and is receiving more and more. It will be practical, not only in the 
college, but in the preparatory schools as well, where Herodotus is coming to 
have an established place. The Greek index, near the close of the book. 
ought to have been more complete for practical purposes, and a fuller refer- 
ence to other works bearing upon the subject-matter, or the author should 
also have been given. Taken, however, all in all, the book is an excellent 
one, and will prove a decided addition to the classical series, being issued by 
the firm under the editorial supervision of Prof. Henry Drisler. 


WHICH? PROTECTION, FREE TRADE.OR REVENUE REFORM? A collectio 
of the best articles on both sides of this great national issue, from the most 
eminent political economists and statesmen, am which are He Clay, 
Henry C, Carey, Daniel Webster, Horace Greeley, Francis Bowen, John . 
Hayes, Henry Carey Baird, Samuel J. Randall, 7 A. Garfield, J. G. Blaine, 
Adam Smith, Francis Wayland, Amasa Walker, Arthur L. Perry, W. G. 
Sumner, A. L. Chapin. David A. Wells, Richard Cobden, John Stuart Mill, 
— 8 Professor Bastiat, and others. 79 Milk street, Bos- 


This volume of over five hundred pages is a valuable compend of the ablest 
arguments on both sides of the great problem which is foremost in the minds 
of economists and statesmen. There is no question but that on Its decision 
rests,in great measure, the social prosperity of our people, and it becomes 
all to be intelligent upon so important a topic. We know of no book so 
weighty in authority, and so fair in its presentation of the views of the ablest 
thinkers on both sides of the tariff question. Its value and price should place 
it in the hands of every voter and future voter in the country. 


THE PEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE FAMILY ATL 
WORLD. Indexed, 1885. 79 Milk street, Boston: J. A. Cline & * N 


This atlas, as its name indicates, is made to meet a popular want, and in its 
thorough and comprehensive work must satisfy,as well as gratify, the public 
desire. It contains 360 pages, and is well illustrated with over 250 engrav- 
ings. Itis a combined geography, history, gazetteer, and panorama of the 
world. its people, and its industries. The atlas contains costly maps of every 
country, singly and collectively; also elaborate maps of every state and ter- 


ritory in the United States. The history of every state and territory is so 
carefully prepared that hundreds of pages of information is summed up in 
a page or two of the atlas. The People’s Family Atlas is, in fact, a cyclopedia 
in many respects, and its contents are so varied that hours may be profitably 
spent in the study of its pages. We would summarize its excellent points 
somewhat as follows: (1) It is a handy volume; (2) it is well printed, finely 
illustrated, and durably made and bound; (3) it contains maps, diagrams, 
and statistics revised to the date of issue, and hence invaluable for students, 
teachers, and business men; (4) it contains a vast amount of comparative 
statistics and other knowledge found only after long research in expensive 
cyclopedias; (5) the maps and illustrations are not only very accurate, but 
they are lively pictures of the countries, cities, towns, etc., to which they re- 
late; (6) the descriptive matter is well edited and reliable; (7) the index 
covers every cross-roads postoffice in the United States, making it invaluable 
to hungry office-seekers and business people; (8) its price is so low that it 
comes within the reach of every family, even in times called hard. All can 
afford so good and cheap a family atlas. In fact, home is not complete with- 
out so usefulan article. Dr. Albert Leffingwell, of New York, says of it: “In 
1880 I made a journey around the world, and have, I believe, one of the 
largest collections of maps in this country. Until I chanced to see a copy of 
your PEOPLE’s ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE FAMILY ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD, I did not think any American atlas worth buying.” 


THE LAYS OF A BOHEMIAN. Being some of the metrical conceits of Scott 

R. Sherwood. New York: Bretano Brothers. 

This volume contains an introductory poem,a Bohemian song, of merit, 
and about seventy-five poems of a very inspiring and pleasing character, 
among which are A Poet’s Introspect;” “ Musings, from a Philosopher's 
Portfolio: My Shrine;” “I Have Been Loved;” “My Sanctum;” “ Al- 
thazar’s Mission;” Noblesse Oblige; “Jennie Bradshaw,” and others, 
with brief notes appended. A single stanza from the poem, “My Day of 
Rest,” will indicate Mr. Sherwood’s style: 

„The wish divine doth spring,—so tenderly, I pray: 
Yon spotless soul, irradiating gentleness, 


All gladness, mercy, good the young alone display, 3 
May virtue guard, truth save, and circumstances bless! 


,0 HE UNIFICATION OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Thy Richard 8. Perrin, ‘New York: d. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, 84.00. 

In this octavo volume of over 550 pages, Mr. Perrin has undertaken to an- 
alyze and compare the chief philosophical and religious systems of the 
world, with a view to reducing “ the categories of thought, or the most gen- 
eral terms of existence to a single principle, thereby establishing a true con- 
ception of God.” In seeking for a correct synthesis of human knowledge, 
Mr. Perrin discusses in Part I., under the general head of “ The Scope of 
Language,” “ The Dawn of Philosophy,” “ The Pre-Socratic Period,” “ The 
Climax of Greek Thought,” “ Aristotle, the Stoics, the Cynics, and the Skep- 
tics of the New Academy,” The Alexandrian School,” “ Scholasticism, and 
the Revival of Learning,” “ Modern Philosophy,” “German Philosophy,” 
“The Eclecticism and Positive Philosophy of France,” and “ The Scotch 
School.” In Part II., under the head of The Nature of Perception,” he ex- 
amines in detail the views of Herbert Spencer and George Henry Lewes. In 
Part III., under The Philosophy of Religion,” he treats of “ Superstition 
and Mystery,” The Religions of Egypt and India,” “ The Religions of Con- 
fucius, Zoroaster, and Buddha,” “ The Religions of Greece, Rome, Scandin- 
avia, and Islam,” The Hebrew Religion,“ The Religion of Christ,” “The 
Science of Morality”; and concludes with an Appeal to the Women of 
America in Behalf of the Religion of Philosophy.” Devout and scholarly 
minds will totally disagree with the conclusions of Mr. Perrin; yet his book, 
as will be seen by the foregoing topics, opens a wide field for differences of 
opinion. 

THE RISE OF INTELLECTUAL LIBERTY, FROM THALES TO COPERNICUS. 


By Frederick May Holland, author of The Reign of the Stoics, Stories From 
Robert Browning, etc. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $3.50. 


This scholarly work is designed to show how thought was set free, and new 
truth brought to light, during twenty-two centuries, from Thales to the time 
of Copernicus and Servetus. It treats of the early philosophy of the Buddha 
and other prophets; of the Ionians, of Socrates, of Plato, Aristotle, and oth- 
ers. The author collates important facts, and has arranged them in their 
historic relations. He discusses the conquest of Paganism during the last 
three centuries B. C., and the partially successful attempts at reaction dur- 
ing the first two hundred years of the Roman empire; the suppression of 
free thought and establishment of Christianity; the early mediaeval heresy; 
the suppression of heresy, dualism, and persecution of mysticism and schol. 
arship in the thirteenth century; the revolt of France and Germany in the 
fourteenth century; the opposition, in name of Bible and councils, from 
1360 to 1450; the revival of learning, literature, and art from 1450 to 1517; 
the Reformation; and, in conclusion, shows the harmonious movements 
toward a growth of tolerance, the emancipation of women, the growth of 
political liberty, the influence of book men, causes of conservatism, the mor- 
ality of unbelievers, and says that rationalists and come-outers find their 
views singularly conducive to happiness. The book is radical in tone, and 
the author is hopeful in his beliefs, as shown by his concluding words. He 
says: There is no more danger of the return of the Dark Ages, than of the 
relapse of New England into Indian hunting grounds, or of the revival of 
the mastodon and ichthyosaurus. Complete emancipation of thought may 
still be distant, but it must surely come.” Appended are a list of authorities 
studied by the author, a chronology of important facts, and a very useful 
and complete index. 


REPRESENTATIVE GERMAN POEMS, BALLAD AND LYRICAL. Original 
Texts, with English Versions: by various translators; edited, with notes, 
by Karl Knortz. New York: Heury Holt & Co. Price, $3.50. 

The aim of this book is to present to the English reader an historical out- 
line of the poetry of Germany, through the best lyrics and ballads. The edi- 
tor states in his preface his purpose in the preparation of his valuable work. 
He says, as tastes differ, the reader cannot fairly expect to find in this col- 
lection all poems he may look for. In selecting translations, the first consid- 
eration has been literalness; though I have not intended to accept it at the 
sacrifice of poetical form, yet I am not bold enough to state that every trans- 
lation I have inserted combines literalness with the poetic spirit of the orig- 
inal; but in many cases no other, and consequently no better, version could 
be obtained. In the brief biographical notes at the end of this volume, it has 
been taken for granted that of such writers as Goethe, Schiller. Heine, and 
Lessing, the reader already knows more than it would be consistent with the 
objects of this book to give, so their names are passed with a brief mention 
of such dates as naturally escape the memory. But regarding the minor 
writers, and especially the founders of the literature, it has been assumed 
that the reader may care for an occasional item concerning their pursuits, 
characters, and works.” The publishers have given this work to the reading 
public in good typography and in a good binding. 

SIGN 

222. 4 LYRE. By Austin Dobson. New York: Henry Holt 
This beautifully made book, in gilt, contains a large number of mostly 

short poems collected for the first time. The author states his feelings to 

the reader as follows: 


1. At the sign of the lyre,” 
Good folks we present you 
With the pick of our quire,— 
An we hope to content you. 


2. Here be ballad and song. 
The fruits of our leisure, 


Some short, some long, 
May they all give you pleasure! 
3. But if, when you read, 
They should fail to restore you, 
Farewell, and God-s — 
The world is before you! 


MINING Camps. A Study in American Frontier Go 4 Charl 
Howard Shinn. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1 22 80. a? 


This interesting book deals with the mining laws of ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern times,and with the life of mining camps as contributions to 
American political science. It thus breaks ground in a new field, and dis- 
cusses the laws not of pastoral or agricultural communities,—but of the 
workers in ores. How important such an investigation must be is seen in 
the fact that over the western third of the United States constitutional life 
traces its beginnings to the mining camp; and that it is the original contri- 
bution of the American pioneer to the art of self-government. Some of the 
forms adopted were adopted from the Spanish law, some from primitive 
Teutonic forms; some are the products of the pioneers and the emergencies 
in which they were placed; all are historically interesting. A record of pop- 


people for organizing and preserving order is one of the most important ser- 
vices which Johns Hopkins University has rendered to our statesmen and 


economists by the original investigations it has fostered. A list of authorities 


ular sovereignty thus established, such a testimony to the genius of our! & 


consulted by the author in the preparation of this book is appended, and 
covers nine pages, affords a good bibliography of the subject. It has also a 
complete index. 
LABRADOR. By Winfrid Alden Stearns. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.75. 
This interesting and instructive book contains a sketch of the people, in- 
dustries, and natural history of Labrador, a portion of the globe not a thou- 
sand miles distant, yet of which little has been known or written concerning 
it. This region bears a most important relation to the fishing interests of 
the United States. Mr. Stearns has made three journeys to this compara- 
tively unknown land, first, in 1875, as a collector of specimens in all branches 
of natural history, and especially in botany. His second visit was in 1880, 
where he remained a year carefully studying the country and collecting spec- 
imens. His third trip was in 1882, when he proceeded nearly to Harrison's 
Inlet. These tours have given him abundant opportunity for investigation, 
which this volume shows he has well improved. Labrador was discovered 
very early,—probably very nearly contemporary with the discoveries of 
Columbus,—and became an important’ fishing station. The narrative of the 
expeditions of Mr. Stearns furnishes much valuable information, and is of 
eneral interest to the reader. In a very hot, sultry day, we know of no 
k that would be more suggestive of ice and cooling breezes. 
JELLY FISH, STAR FISH, AND SEA URCHINS. Being a Research on Prim- 


7 Systems. By G. 8. Romanes, F. R. S., author of Mental Evo- 
1 {nternational Scientific Series.” 12mo, cloth. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.75. 

This valuable work is designed by the author to be a guide to the student 
of physiology, by bringing together, in a consecutive way, all of the more 
important observations and results of his extended research, and at the same 
time meet the requirements of the general reader. In his introduction he 
states clearly the interest that a study of marine animals must excite in the 
minds of the aesthetic and scientific, and proceeds to explain the morphol- 
ogy, development, and classification of the medusae, star fish, and sea ur- 
chins, as the result of extended experiments. It is a book of great value 
and interest to all who desire to become acquainted with life in the ocean, 
and supplements the author’s valuable work on Animal Intelligence, which is 
one of The most interesting volumes in the “ International Scientific Series.” 

, OR HOUSEHOLD SANITATION, Mrs. 

This interesting book is fully illustrated and shows that it women and plumb- 
ers do their whole sanitary duty, there will be comparatively little occasion 
for the services of the doctors. Mrs. Plunkett calls attention to the great 
importance of a complete understanding of the details, as well as the theory 
of sanitation; how to care for hygienic conditions of houses; good air, proper 
food and drink, ete. She shows the dangers of impure cellars and bad loca- 
tions of houses, the proper arrangement of houses and its furnishings, meth - 
ods of lighting, and the means of obtaining wholesome water. Her chapters 
on sewerage and plumbing are of the most practicalcharacter. The disease- 
germs arising from sewer-gas, as the cause of typhoid fevers and malarial 


2 e question of s - 
influences, should be considered, end Mrs. Plunkett 
sees great encouragement in the education of our day on this subject. This 
book will do much good, and should be widely read. 

Egret Amp History, Oxford, Eng., Ganon of Con. 

terbury Cathedral. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50 

Mr. Rawlinson has eliminated all of the essential information concerning 
Babylon and Egypt found in the Bible, and by scholarly comments upon 
these sacred records, has made plain to the reader's judgment the fact that 
the prophetic announcements of the Scriptures placed side by side with act- 
ual, tangible facts, show not only the truth of the Scriptural record and their 
exact agreement between the announcements made twenty-five hundred 
years ago and the actual state of things as they exist to-day. The fate of 
Babylon has been accomplished, not only in essential points, but even in va- 


rious minute details. Babylon has become “heaps.” pt has been, and 
still is, a secondary power. Under the Mohammedans, whether Arabs, Sar- 
acens, or Turks, pt has been a base kingdom, and just now is the center 
of great political interest to the Great Powers of Europe. 


MANY COLORED THREADS. From the Writings of Goethe. Selected by 
Carrie Adelaide Cooke. With an Introduction by Rev. Alex. McKenzie, 
D.D. Boston. D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00. 

In the two hundred and fifty pages of this volume are more than a thou- 
sand gems, each worthy of its setting. A brief biography of Goethe takes 
the place of a preface, and there is an index of subjects. 


— 
NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


Annual Report of the Supt. of Public Instruction of New York, for 1885. 

An Elementary Treatise on Hydromechanics; by Edward A. Bowser, LL.D. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand. 

A Grammar of the English Lenquage: in a series of letters; by William 
— 7 i 88 notes, by Robert Waters. New York and Chicago : A. 8. 

arnes 0. 

Labrador; by Winfred Alden Stearns; ö — $1.75. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Lectures on the Science and Art of ucation; by Joseph Payne; cloth 
#1.00, paper 50 cents. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 

How to Play Whist; by Richard A. Proctor; paper 25 cents. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
**— 8 Version of the Old Testament; in four parts; Part I.; paper 
20 cents. 

The Professor; a novel; by Charlotte Bronte; paper 20 cents. New York: 


Harper & Brothers 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Catalogue of the Carleton Institute. Farmington, Mo., for 1884-5. Census 
of the City of Providence, Jan. 1, 1883. Report of the Industrial Education 
Association, 1885. Fourth Biennial Report, Supt. Public Instruction of Kan- 
sas, for 1883-4. Report of State Supt. of Public Education of Mississippi, for 
1882-3. Report of — — of Public Instruction of the State of Oregon, for 
1884. Report of Territorial Supt. of District Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
for 1882-3. Supplement to the Report of oan of Instruction of Cleveland, 
O. Report of Com. on Supplies, 1885, Boston, Mass. Proceedings of the Mod- 
ern Language Assoc. of America, at New York, 1884, A. B. C. Pathfinder, 
for June; $2.50 a year, single copies 25 cents; Boston: N. E. Railway Pub. 
Co. Annual Report of Supt. of Public Instruction of Idaho, for 1883-4. Cir- 
cular of Information of the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. e 
Johns Hopkins University Register for 1 Course of Study, etc., of the 
Graded Schools of Augusta, Kan., for 1885. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Leonard Scott Publication Cog 1104 Walnut street, Philadelphia‘ 
Pa., have ready The Fortnightly Review for May; edited by F. H. S. Escott; 
price $4.50 per year, 40 cents a copy. It contains ten timely articles, an 
a summary of home and foreign affairs. 

— The Homiletic Review for June completes the first volume of the work for 
1885, and gives evidence, if any were needed, of the immense stride which 
this clergyman’s review has made of late. Dr. Deems gives a characteristic 

aper on the “ Uses of Scientific Studies to the Preacher”; Dr. Wm. M. Tay- 
or, his interesting account of “John Knox as a Preacher”; Dr. Funk’s 
paper on “ Prohibition,” in which he antagonizes Dr. Spear’s positions in the 
April number of the Review, and makes many tellin ints against him, will 
doubtless attract wide attention and challenge criticism, both favorable and 
unfavorable. The editorial de ments are brimful of valuable matter, 
making a number that, for rr and condensation, it would be 
difficult to surpass. Published by nk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, 
New York; $3.00 per year, 30 cents per single number. 


— D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray street, New York City, has ready Van Nos 
trand’s Engineering Magazine for June, 1885; price $5.00 per year, single 


numbers 50 cents. 
— The American Journal of Philology, edited Basil L. Gildersleeve, pro- 
fessor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins University,and published by him at 
Baltimore, Md., and also by Macmillan & Co., London and New York. is 
at hand. ane five all of to — 

rs in e ments o 0 ; price 83. year, single num- 
ber $1.00; publis: od quarterly. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


8 Young Folks, for June; 75 cents a year. Boston: D. Lothrop 


Phrenological Journal, for June; $2.00 a cents. 
e 8 ustrated } 1 ; #1. ie number 
15 cents. York: Macmi an Co. 
22 for June; $3.00 a year, single number 25 cents. New York: 
ry Co. 

The Library Journal for May; #5. New 
York: Publication Office. 

Wide Awake, for June; $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. 

Latine; $3.00 a year, 35 cents single number. New York: D. Appleton 


& Co. 
The Library r for June; 1. 50 a year. New York: John B. Alden. 
or June; 5 4 


* Pansy, f. 1.00 a year, 10 cents a number. Boston: D. Lothrop 

Babyhood, for June; 51. : D. 
Lothrop cod, une; $1.50 a year, single number 15 cents. Boston 

United States Publication Monthly Catalogue, for April; $2.00 a year. 


. C.: J. H. Hickcox. 
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OUTLINE OF AN ADDRESS TO A CLASS 


ENTERING THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY PRIN. B. F. KNERE, MINNEAPOLIS. 


To-day, my young friends, you have taken a long stride in 
your search after an education. For seven or eight years you 
have been taught in the lower grades of our city schools, but 
now you pass into the last and crowning department of our 
system of free public instruction,—the high school. With 


this new step, should come added dignity and gravity, and 


the childishness, appropriate only to the primary room, should 
be left behind. Our regulations are simple and few, such as 


will commend themselves to every right - thinking person. 


[Rules stated and explained.] We shall treat you as young 


ladles and gentlemen as long as you will allow us to do so, 


This building is dedicated to study, which we will make as 
pleasant as we Can; but you may as well understand, from the 
start, that unless you do study, it will be very unpleasant for 
you. In the lower grades, you have had much of your know!- 


edge diluted or minced fine, and given in homeopathic doses in 
the shape of oral lessons. Here you will be expected to rely 
more upon yourself,—to learn from books and by personal in- 
vestigation. Ere this you have doubtless heard that there is 


no royal road to knowledge over which you can be driven in a 


coach and four. Neither are there any short cuts to learning. 
I do not believe in German or Latin in ten lessons. Every- 
thing enduring, in nature or art, is of slow but steady growth. 
Though we cannot study for you, we can give you much assist- 
ance, a8 the result of our experience in traveling the same road 
in our youth, and in guiding many classes since, We will 
point out the quagmires, smooth some of the rough places, 


and encourage you to surmount all obstacles. We are not 
your natural enemies, as some of you seem to think; we are 


in loco parentis, in the place of your parents, and if you will 
confide in us, we will do you good. 

The circulars that have been distributed among you contain 
the courses of study that can be pursued in this high school, 
the names of the text-books used, and some explanatory 
remarks. [Courses explained.] You will give these circulars 
to your parents, and they will decide what they wish you to 
take. If I have any preference, it is for one of the courses 
containing Latin, because I believe that as Latin is taught 
here, it is the most profitable study in our curriculum. Yet 
the longer I teach, the more I am led to believe that all courses 
of study are of almost equal value; it is not so much what we 
study, as how we study. Upon the latter topic I shall address 
you on a future occasion. The most of you will remain with 
us but a short time; some expect to complete our course, and 
perhaps to go through college. To all I say continue your 
studies as long as circumstances will permit. If you cannot 
go through college, go toward it as far as you can. But you 
may reply, What is the use of studying so much; we cannot 
retain all we learn.“ Granted that we forget almost all: yet 
the discipline acquired in the learning remains, That makes 
all the difference between an educated and an uneducated man. 
The latter goes through the world with his mental faculties 
undeveloped, and misses half that makes life worth living. 
The former has every faculty disciplined, and besides enjoying 
life becomes a leader among men. If you desire to be a suc- 
cessful student, you must be willing to give up so-called 
fashionable society, with its attendant calls, parties, and sup- 
pers. These things not only take up your time and thought 
in preparing for and attending to them, but they also leave 
you in an unfavorable condition for mental exertion. The 
change from the brilliant party and late supper to the plain 
school-room is naturally depressing, to say nothing of those 
unpleasant reminders in the shape of disordered stomachs and 
weak nerves. After you have laid the foundations of your 
education broader and deeper, there will be time enough for 
these fashionable frivolitles. I have in mind a number of 
young people who dropped out of the high school long before 
they were ready to be graduated, whose education was stopped 
by just such indulgences, 5 

Young America is proverbially fast. Our young people are 
too eager to enter business; they are unwilling to take time to 
prepare themselves for responsible positions, and therefore 
often fail to realize their cherished hopes. We are in such a 
hurry to get rich, that we cannot wait to lay a proper founds- 
tion for a great superstructure. ‘Our parents started out in life 
with less education than we have, and did they not succeed? 
some may say. Granting that they did, you fail to remember 
that the conditions are changed. Schools were not so general 
then, and your parents were probably as well equipped for the 
battle of life as were their neighbors. Now the facilities for 
gaining an education, without cost for tuition, from the kinder- 
garten or primary school, through the college or university, 
are open to all. When you begin business or a professional 
life, It will be under a competition of whose fierceness your 
parents had no experience, This is no longer the age of the 
stage coach and canal. Steam has annihilated distance, and 
electricity has outrun time. It is said that only one in five who 
embark in mercantile life finally succeed; that half who enter 
the legal profession remain in it no longer than five years; and 
the same proportion in other pursuits. One reason for these 
frequent failures and changes I believe to be the lack of suit- 
able preparation. The laws of trade have become so complex 
48 to demand the widest knowledge and closest attention for 
thelr mastery, The arts and sciences have so enlarged their 
boundaries that only a specialist with a good general training 
can hope for success, The learned professions are so crowded 


that only the most thorough preparation will enable one to 
reach a commanding, or even an honorable, position, 

Let nothing, then, but the direct necessity induce you to 
leave school. Run errands, chop wood, carry newspapers, do 
chores, do anything honorable to continue your education. 
Let your motto be, To him who wills, nothing is impossible. 
We are proud of the young men who passed through this high 
school and the State University, in the meantime supporting 
themselves, and, in several instances, their widowed mothers, 
brothers, and sisters, by the labor of their hands. They are 
the stuff of which great men are made. They have left behind 
them the legacy of their example to inspire you. If you fear 
that your entrance into active life will be too long delayed, 
remember that it is far better to begin life late well prepared 
than early and unprepared. Christ was thirty years old before 
he entered upon his public ministry, and he was à perfect man. 
The world’s greatest deeds have been done by men past middle 
life. When old and blind, Milton composed his immortal epic, 
Paradise Lost, and the unapproachable [liad is supposed to be 
the work of Homer, the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.’’ 
Then make haste slowly; do what your hands find to do con- 
scientiously; improve your talents, whether great or small, 
and you will sooner or later reap a rich reward. 


PROF. WOODWARD’S ADDRESS IN MAN. 
CHESTER, ENG. 


[Professor Woodward, of St. Louis, gave an address in the 
Manchester (Eng.) Technical School, May 1, of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract. | 

Professor Woodward said the presence of so large and rep- 
resentative a gathering that evening was due in the first place 
to the great interest they took in education, and in the second 
place, because he represented a large interest on the other side 
of the Atlantic. He had been about two weeks in England, 
and in that time he had been made to feel perfectly at home, 
and had had afforded to him every opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the people. He felt deeply impressed with 
the immense interest and zeal displayed in our educational 
system, and also with its magnitude. He was surprised at it, 
and admired what was going on. He and they were perfectly 
at one in the great work of education. They were somewhat 
under the influence of tradition in educational matters, and 
hed been tied to a great deal of what was old. In America 
they had been trying to shake off the shackles, and to adapt 
their educational system to the era in which they lived. In 
education children should be trained up to live in the world 
of to-day, and not in that of 2,000 years ago. Every child had 
at least two worlds: He had the world within him, which edu- 
cation must gradually draw out, and he had the world without 
him, with which he must become familiar. In education, the 
missing link, — that which connected the world within with 
the world without,—lay in the cultivation of the senses, par- 
ticularly the senses of sight and touch. He believed in man- 
ual education as the birthright of every boy and girl. He had 
been the fortunate instrument in St. Louis, and in that way 
in America, of helping on the great cause of manual training 
as a feature of education. 

The great object in education was not knowledge, but power. 
In the search for power, and in our efforts to acquire that 
grasp of the conditions and that mastery of all the forces that 
we must use, we must have knowledge, and therefore knowl- 
edge was one of the essential instruments in the hands of 
those who wielded power. The great object, however, was 
power. He laid special stress upon the cultivation in children 
of the art of drawing, which he said was the short-hand lan- 
guage which all men could read, or which all men should be 
able to read. Another important method of education was 
that of giving expression with the hands and fingers, 
through the instrumentality of tools, to thoughts in material 
things, whether in clay, marble, wood, oriron. Every one 
should have the command of instrumentalities. In expressing 
our thoughts of materials there was a wide field before us. In 
his system of manual training he began with the simplest 
things. Every great city in America had now a school like 
that of St. Louis,—some endowed and some under the boards 
of education. The object of the training given was not to fit 
a boy for any particular trade or calling, inasmuch as every 
boy had to go through every training-shop. The work pro- 
duced was not sent into the market. They did not attempt to 
manufacture anything for sale, and entered into no competi- 
tion with existing manufactures ; their object was to turn out 
boys. 

The question had been raised whether they did nottake 
away the valuable time and valuable energies of the pupils 
from other studies,—mathematics, science, literature. So far 
as he had been able to observe, the progress of the boy was 
not Jess in consequence of the time given to manual training. 
He was a teacher of twenty five years’ experience, and had 
had his present work in hand for ten years ; and in his judg- 
ment the intellectual, physical, and moral progress of the boy 
was fully equal to what it would be if no manual training 
were given. The most capable boy in the workshop was the 
foremost boy in the class · room. The system of manual train- 
ing also was, he pointed out, of the greatest use in the choice 
of occupation. He would introduce the system into all schools, 
and adapt it in every case to the capacity of the children, and 
to the circumstances with which they were surrounded. He 
would do it in order that boys might know themselves,—know 
really what they were good for, and what their faculties 


and their strong points really were. Boys so trained made 
the men who would civilize the world. They made the men 
who always fell upon their feet; who were always equal to an 
emergency, and who were never left behind in the battle of 
life. He described the progress which the system of manual 
training had made in the United States. There should, he 
urged, be no intermission in the course of manual training 
from the kindergarten up to the higher schools; the whole 
child should be educated, and not simply a part of him. 


PERSONAL. 


Supt. WiLson or WasHINGTON.—A number of associates 
of Supt. Wilson, in the care and management of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, met in the Franklin build- 
ing, April 11, 1885, for the purpose of taking suitable action in 
respect to Mr. Wilson’s retirement from the superintendency. 
Subsequently, at a meeting held April 18, the committee 
reported the accompanying letter which, upon consideration, 
was unanimously adopted; it was then signed by the gentle- 
men present, and the committee was authorized to submit it 
for concurrence and signature to ex-school trustees who had 
not been able to attend the meeting. 


„Mn. J. ORMOND WILSON,— Dear Sir:—To a mind justly balanced 
no gratification can equal the sense of duty well perform The pos- 
session of this consciousness and the on 9— trom it 
must be preéminently yours. 

While recognizing this truth, it is fitting that we who have been your 
associates at one time or another for nearly a quarter of a century, through- 
out your career as trustee and superintendent of public schools in 
District of Columbia should unite in 112 to you the assurance of 
the deep ret we feel, and the people of this community feel, at your 
retirement from the superintendency, 

The older trustees among us remember how you gave the same intelli- 
gent labor and zealous devotion to your duties as trustee which you have 
since so constantly shown as su tendent. Under your guiding hand 
what a work has been accomplished ! When you first entered the service 
the District of Columbia comparatively few public schools, looked 
upon by many asin the nature of a charity for the poor, and few if any 
suitable school 14 and no effective organization. To-day it has 
numerous public school buildings, equipped with the best appliances 
which modern thought has devised, and many hundred schools, attended 
by the 228 part of our school population, all thoroughly organized 
and under well qualified teachers, who have been selected largely from 
among our own people and educated by a course of normal instruction 
we eee and fostered by you. The public school system, under your en- 
P 


htened care, has grown to be the most cherished institation of our 

o, and it compares favorably, we believe, with the best school systems 
elsewhere. Inattaining this gratifying result the chief labor, both of 
planning and executing, has fallen upon you, and it has been performed 
with such ability, unswerving integrity, and regard for the strictest econ- 
ony consistent with efficiency as to command our approval. 

It is to recognize these great services, and to express our profound sense 
of the loss which 7 retirement from the su tendency has brought 
upon the public schools of this District that we inscribe to you this letter.“ 

This letter was signed by about one hundred of the promi- 
nent men of Washington, who had been the associates and 


co-workers of Mr. Wilson. 


— George P. Brown, Ph.D., for six years past the efficient 
and very popular president of the Indiana State Normal 
School, at Terre Haute, has resigned his position to engage in 
another kind of work. The board of trustees in accepting his 
resignation, sincerely regret the necessity,” and pass 
complimen resolutions, in which they say, during his ad- 
ministration ‘* the efficiency of the school has been greatly in- 
creased, its enrollment enlarged, and its influence and useful- 
ness extended ; that the board entertains a high respect for 
his ability as a teacher and an administrator, and a 1— 
appreciation of his life-long devotion to the cause of education ; 
and that in accepting his resignation, the members of the 
board would unanimously assure him and the public of their 
thorough confidence in his ability as an educator, and in his 
character as a man and gentleman; of their sincere personal 
regard, and their earnest wish for his future welfare.“ 

— The mother of Nathaniel and James T. Allen, the well- 
known teachers of West Newton, Mass., is now living at the 
advanced age of ninety-two. She taught school in Medfield 
seventy-six years ago, and her husband’s brothen, Phineas 
Allen, who died a few days ago aged eighty-four, and who 
— continuously for sixty-seven years, was one of her 
pupils. 

— The Bicknell family are to celebrate next Oct. 6 and 7, 
the 250th anniversary of the settlement of their family in this 
country. The meeting will be held in Boston, and a pilgrim- 
age is proposed to their first American home, which was in 
Weymouth, to view the homestead ”’ and the“ monument“ 
erected by the association to the memory of and 
Agnes,”’ 

— Miss Kate Gleason, of Rochester, N. Y., is studying prac- 
tical mechanics in Cornell University, and is the only lady 
student in that department. She has already had one year’s 
experience in the office of her father’s exténsive machine 
shops. 

— The daughter of Professor Hallmann has accepted a po- 
sition in the normal school of Toronto, Ont. 


OBITUARY. 

— In another column will be found a notice of the alarming 
sickness of Hon. J. W. Simonds, president of the University 
of Dakota. We since have learned that Mr. Simonds died 
on the 3d inst., and his remains are on the way forinterment, at 
his former home, at Franklin, N. H. We record this death of 
our personal friend with grief. We have known him for many 
years, and labored with him in the educational field when he 
was saperintendent of public instruction in New Hampshire. 
He was a true man, a good organizer, and an able teacher. 
He had risen through the different grades of the school to the 
state superintendency and presidency of the college, and was 
doing a good work in this new field. His bereaved family 
have our hearty sympathy. O. 

— We have to announce the death of J. W. Schermerhorn, 
A. M., of N. T. city, on June 1. Mr. Schermerhorn had spent 
his whole life of activity in educational work, —as teacher, ed - 
ucational journalist, publisher, and founder of the teachers’ 
agency business in this country. He was a man of broad and 
comprehensive views on educational topics, and enthusiastic 
in all his relations bearing upon the promotion of the cause of 
education. As a husband and friend he was devoted and true. 
He will be mourned by those who have enjoyed his acquaint- 
ance in social and business life. ‘ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
IN IMPAIRED NERV FUNCTION. 

Dr. C. A. Fernald, Boston, Mass., says: I have used it in 
cases of impaired nerve function, with beneficial results, es- 
pecially in cases where the system is affected by the toxic ac- 
tion of tobacco.“ . 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns, 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or eral inter- 


est. School catalogues, programs, circulars, school „ newspaper 
articles, etc., are valued as sources of information opinion. Keep 
THe JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to 
your knowledge. 


MAINE. 

— Supt. Marvel, of the Lewiston schools, has been appointed 
Maine agent to solicit for the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion at the meeting, this summer. A good selection. 

— Le Messager, the French Canadian paper published in 
this city, strikes out for a support of French parochial schools 
by the city. The Messager es that inasmuch as the Irish 
Catholic parochial school is to be made a public charge, a sim!- 
lar favor should be shown the French schools. 

— The graduating exercises of the Greely Institute occurred 
at Cumberland, Friday evening, with an address by G. M. 


Seiders, Esq., of Portland. After a reference to the lives and | pri 


work of his former classmates, the speaker announced his 
— 2 to de Labor and some of its relations to success in 

— Supt. Luce is sending out to schools throughout the state 
2,000 railroad maps of the United States. There is a great de- 
mand for them, and as nothing of the kind is in the schools at 
the present time, they will be appreciated. 

— The class of 60, Bowdoin College, whose 25th anniversary 
comes this year, numbers among its members Congressman 
Reed, Mr. J. H. Thompson of the New York Times, Hon. J.W. 
Symonds, late of the Maine Supreme Court, and Hon. W. W. 
Thomas, who is about returning from Sweden, where he has 
been United States Minister. 

— The catalogue of Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro. is re- 
ceived. It is that a new seminary building will be 
completed before the opening of the fall term. 

— Prof. O. H. Drake, of M. C. Institute has received an offer 
to teach at Green Mountain Seminary,Vt. He has not as yet 
decided to accept it. The professor is teacher of the sciences 
here and principal of the Normal ry and his departure 
would be a serious loss to the school, as he is very popular with 
the students. 

— Prof. C. E. Fish, formerly of the Edward Little High 
School, has ed his position in the Springfield (Mass ) High 
School, and will start a private school at Chicopee, Mass. 

— Over one hundred students have been in attendance at 
Houlton Academy, doing diligent and faithful work, many of 
them striving to fit themselves for teachers in the public 
schools. Prof. Knowlton has been ably assisted by Mr. Estes, 
Miss Turner, and Mr. Putnam. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— We regret to learn that Hon. John W. Simonds, president 
of the University of Dakota and ex-Supt. of Pablic Instruction 
in this state, is reported to be dying in his western home. Mr. 
Simonds was for a series of years the efficient Supt. of Public 
Instruction in New Hampshire, always faithful and doing thor- 
ough work for the schools. P.S. A letter just received an- 
nounces his death. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The commencement exercises of Boston University took 
place on June 3. The Governor of Massachusetts and a large 
number of the distinguished literary and public men of Massa- 
chusetts and other states were present. The theses, which 
were orally delivered, were the following: A Glance at Com - 
munism,” by Wm. B. Snow; The Preacher and Moral Polit- 
ical Qrestions,”’ F. H. Knight; The Sanctity of Law,“ by 
A. P. Worthen; ‘‘ The Neglected Science,“ by Laura I. M. But- 
terfield; ‘‘ The Power of Ideas,“ by J. E. Goldthwaite; “‘Asiatic 
Cholera in North America, by Sarah S. Windsor; Recog- 
nition versus Amalgamation,” by J. W. E. Bowen; The Free- 
dom of the Press,“ by F. S. Hall. Classes were graduated from 
the College of Liberal Arts, College of Agriculture, School of 
Medicine, School of Law, School of Theology, and School of 
all the Sciences. The class from the law schoo! was the largest. 
Those graduating from the College of Agriculture were stu- 
dents in the state institution at Amherst. 


— The board of overseers of Harvard College has 
recommend to the corporation that no honorary degree shall be 
conferred as a compliment for mere official position.” It was 
voted ‘‘that the privileges extended to special students being 
readily subject to abuse, the overseers recommend that these 
privileges be very sparingly granted, and that great care be 
taken in admitting special students.“ The report of the 
committee upon the relations of the faculty to the board of 
overseers was adopted, and it was voted that a copy be sent to 
the president and fellows.““ 

— Chauncy-Hall School had its annual prize drill Jane 2.—— 
The Mass. College of Pharmacy held its annual meeting June 
2, and elected officers for the year ensuing.——The Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology held its graduating exercises June 2. 
Twenty-seven young men received the degree of bachelor of 
science. The fifteenth anniversary of the death of Dickens 
was observed at Boffin’s Bower, June 9.— Tufts College had 
its competitive reading for the Greenwood prize scholarship, 
June 2, and June 9 the annual prize readings for the Goddard 


208. 
— An exhibition of drawings by 4 5 of the Quincy public 
school will open at the Town Hall, Thursday evening, Jane 
18, and continue Friday 100 to 6 00 p. m., and Saturday 8 00 
a.m. to 12 00 m. A number of objects made by pupils from 
their drawings will form a part of the exhibition. Teachers 
interested in the methods of the Supt. of Drawing, Professor 
Carter, of the Normal Art School, will find practical work of 
every grade well worth inspection. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


— Prof. George I. Chase in his will gave to Brown Univer- 
sity, when his life-work was done, two echolarships,—one of 
$4,000 to apply to the junior class, and one of $5,000 to apply 
to the senior class. 

— The University Grammar School, Providence, Messrs, M. 
and E. Lyon, principals, will close its academic year June 11, 
with public exercises. consisting of recitations, declamations 
and compositions. This ancient seat of learning is doing ex- 
cellent educationa! work. 

— The annual graduating exhibition of the senior class of 
the English and Classical School, Providence, takes place June 
11, in Music Hall. A large class will receive the diplomas of 
this superior school. The annual catalogue of the school shows 
an attendance of 249 pupils, with a corps of 18 experienced 
teachers. 

CONNECTICUT. 

— The annual meeting of the Fairfield Co. Teachers’ Associ- 
ation was held at Danbury on the 2ist and 22d ult. There was 
a large attendance, with bright, pointed addresses and dis- 
cussions; one of the best was that by Prin. Hurd of Bridge- 
port, on Principles of School Discipline.“ Prof. Carroll gave 
a concise and practical paper on What Should Teachers 
Read?“ and discussed the value of professional reading to every 
teacher. Supt. Harrington, in his usual crisp, forcible man- 
ner, refuted the current criticism that the public schools unfit 
their graduates for usefulness in after-life. He was followed 
by Miss Page of the normal school, who illustrated her ideas 
of language-teaching with aclass of girls. Evidently the teach- 
ers of Fairfield Co. are abreast with the times. 

— Mrs. Boardman of New Haven has just made a very lib- 
eral donation of over ten thousand dollars to the school board 
of New Haven, to be used toward the erection of a building for 
„normal training.“ This will enable them to make plans for 
a considerable enlargement of the work. 

— Mr. George L. Fox, of the Hillhouse High School, has 
accepted the position of rector of the Hopkins Grammar School. 
The appointment gives great satisfaction, and will undoubtedly 
draw an increased patronage. 

— Prin. Bangs of New Haven recently addressed the Spring- 
field teachers, and illustrated his interesting methods of teach- 
ing geography and map drawing. 

— The Connecticut Council of Education will hold their 
llth semi-annual meeting at the High School building, New 
Haven, June 18. Discussion: ‘‘ What kind of School Super- 
vision is practical for this State?’’ Presentation of the sub- 
ject by Supt. S. T. Dutton, and consideration of the question 
by the Council. It is recommended that the discussion follow 


** voted to! the lines indicated by Mr. Dutton's paper, and that read by 


Mr. Carroll at the last meeting. H. R. Moxrxrrn, Prest. 


State Editor, T. B GAuutT, So. Pueblo, Col. 

CoLtorapo.—Some of the school elections of the state ex- 
cited much attention. Some restless faction desired cheaper 
schools. Intelligent voting outweighed the rabble, and Col- 
orado schools will take no steps backward during the next 
school yesr.——Supt. McClung’s six years of devoted labor in 
the Pueblo schools received at the polls a grand vindication. 
The election turned largely upon his retention. So loyally did 
his friends champion his interests that at the last his opposers 
dared not name candidates. A grand man and able educator 
was thus nobly and deservedly sustained by a unanimous vote. 

The Denver High School held their commencement exercises 
in the Baptist Church, June 11. Nine young ladies and gen- 
tlemen, representing a class of twenty-four, gave oratlons. 
The class furnished its own music ——West Denver High 
School graduated a class of eight on June 12.——Prin. S. D. 
Carroll, of Salida, goes to Crested Butte next year to teach. 
—Prin. A. E. Phillips remains for a third year at Sagwache. 
To young man in the state has made a finer record than 
Prin. Irwin of La Junta.——Tilloteon Academy, at Trinidad, 
has just closed a prosperous year, with unusually attractive 


graduating 


InpIANA—State Supt. Holcombe’s Report, now being dis- 
tributed, is creditable to his good sense in its contents and ar- 
rangement. It is specially valuable in a historical way, con- 
taining biographies by Dept. Supt. Skinner, of our State Supts ; 
histories of the State Teachers’ and Northern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Associations; Arbor Day; Teachers’ Reading Circle; The 
Higher and Special Institutions of Learning, and other kindred 
topics. All in all, it is one of the best reports ever issued.—— 
Among the Supts. re-appointed for next year are Lewis H. 
Jones, Indianapolis ; Justin Study, Richmond; W. H. Sims, 
Goshen ; John P. Mather, Warsaw; Charles F. Coffin, New 
Albany; Elias Boltz, Mishawaka: and James Baldwin, Rush- 
ville. A large number of them receive an increase ip salary. 

The Warsaw school authorities have been asked by the Com- 
missioner of Education from Japan, Mr. Ichizo Hattori, for 
the work in botany and zodlogy exhibited by the schools at 
New Orleans, as he desires to take it back with him to the 
Government Educational Bureau of Japan. This is a high 
compliment to their work in these sciences.——The struggle 
between W. F. Axtell and John M. McGee for the superintend- 
ency of the Monroe County schools, has been settled by the 
State Department’s recognition of Mr. Axtell.——A. J. Bever- 
idge, of De Pauw, won not only the state prize for oratory, but 
also the inter-state, held at Columbus, O. De Pauw has been 
in a state of frantic delight ever since. 

The season of high school commencenents is now u — 
and most of our cities and towns are in a feverish condition o 
consequent excitement. Too many of our schools seem ambi- 
tious to send out large classes, in many cases, at the expense 
of thoroughness and breadth of scholarship. The consequence 
is that, in public estimation, the value of a high school diploma 
is not rated very high. 


State Editor, ORION C. Soorr, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Iowa.—A on gathering of the alumni of all departments 
and classes of the State University, at the coming commence- 
ment, June 19 to 24, is being arranged to celebrate the quar- 
tern centennial anniversary of the reorganization of the col- 
legiate department. The lite exercises of the Alumni As- 
sociation will be held June 23. The annual banquet followed 
by addresses will occur the 24th. 

The Knoxville school board sent cards of invitation to the 
exposition of the work of the public school children, held in 
the City Hall, May 21 and 22. A class of ten graduated from 
the schools.———Mr. L. W. Parish, of West Des Moines, has 
accepted an election to the superintendency of the schools of 
Independence. His love for lowa would not allow him to ac- 
cept a good salaryin an adjoining state. This decision pleases 
his many Iowa friends. 


Kawnsas,—The Anthony schools close the 12th. Professor 


CANCER OF THE TONGUE. 


Represeitative German Poems, 


BALLAD AND LYRICAL. Svo, 688 pages. 


Original texts with close English, ver- 
sions on opposite pages. The transla- 
tions, which are in meter, have been 
selected from the best available sources. 
The collection includes about four hun- 
dred of the most famous ballad and lyr- 
ical poems of the language. 


Price to teachers, $2 80 ; postage, 27 cents 
additional. 


HENRY HOLT & Co., 
29 West 23d St., New York. 


THE SAUVEUR 


SUMMER COLLEGE 
OF LANGUAGES, 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


REDUCED RAILROAD FARES, 


A circular giving full information, will be sent to 
to applicants by either 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, Germantown, Pa,, 


OR 
Mr. WM, A: DEERING, Burlingten, ve. 
For entitling to reduced rates, the pupils 


A Case Besembling that of Gen. Grant. 


Nome ten years ago I had a scrofulous sore on m 
right bani, and with the old-time treatment it heal 
up. In March, 1882, it broke out in my throat, and 
concentrated in cancer, eating through my cheek, to 
the top of my left cheek bone, and up to the left eye I 
subsisted on liquids, and my tongue was so far gone I 
could not talk. On October first, 1884, I commenced 
taking Swift's Specific. In a month the eating places 
stopped, and healing commenced, and the fearful aper- 
ture in my cheek bas been closed and firmly knitted 

her. A new under lip is progressing, and it 
seems that nature is supplying a new tongue. I can 
talk so that my friends can readily understand me, and 
can also eat solid food again. would refer to Hon. 
John H Taylor, State Senator, of zh s district, and to 
Dr. T. 8. Bradfield, of La Grange, Ga. 
MRS, MARY L. COMER. 

LaGrange, Ga., May 14, 1885. 

Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. 

THE Swift Sri Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga. 
N. T.: 157 W. 23d St. 


Summer 


~  MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
Term Begins JULY 20, and Ends AUG. 19. 


— 


School; also 
Drawing Schools. 

The School was established in 1883, and its primary 
object is to give a graded course of instruction in the 
various branches of Industrial Drawing to those who 
may be desirous of teaching the same. 

Instruction is also given in Oil and Water color Paint- 
ing from Still-life, and Land and Seascape from Nature. 


THE SPECIAL CLASS FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Will be continued as usual. 


In this class a course of Lectures will be given 
Mn. BARTLETT, in Methods of Teaching Drawing 
Design in the Public Schools, aod 


certificates 
should apply only to Mn. DEERING, as above. 


For circulars, apply at once to 
G. H. BABTLETT, 
_ Bit N Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE, 


By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 


A Complete System of Graded Instruction in Vocal Music for 
Schools, comprising Charts, Readers, and Teachers’ Manual. 


SERiEs. 


FIRST READE For Primary schools, * 


SECOND READER. For Intermediate and 
Grammar Schools. Illustrated. 


THIRD READER. For Girls’ Grammar 
High Schools. Female Voices. Illustrated. 


FOUBTH READER. For Grammar and h 
Schools. Mixed Voices. we 


FIFTH READER (in press). For High Schools, 


Chorai Societies, etc. 


From Dr, E. TOURJEE, Director, 
essrs John W. Tufts E. Holt. 
the highest satisfaction.“ 
From A. G. BOYDEN. P „ 
Music Course what ite name — 
accomplishment, 


THIRD READER. Supplement. For Ladies’ 
Seminaries, Choral Boctetien etc. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL. Explaining and illus- 
trating the use of the Normal — 


NORMAL MUSIC CHARTS, First Series. 


Drill Exercises in Pitch and Time, nine keys. 


NORMAL MUSIC CHARTS, Second Series, 


t 
—— „one, two, and three-part singing, 


New England Conservat 
lens ure in commending the Normal Music 


ed Series 
daily use in our classes since first published, and wi 


Mass. State Normal Scheel: 
It places the teaching of music on the trae basis —— the Normal 


makes it easy of 


From F. L. DIMAN, Director of Music, New Bedford Maes; “Tam very glad to express 
introduced Sept., It is much better as an eduontiontl Series tn music 


my satisfaction with the‘ Course 
than any other I have seen.“ 


IG Favorable terms for introduction and exchange. Send for special price-list. 
THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL is filled with valuable suggestions and explaua- 


tions as to the best methods of 


teaching Vocal Music. A 


copy will be sent 


post-paid to any teacher on receipt of 40 cents. 


WM. WARE & co., 
30 Franklin St., Boston. 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 
9 Bond St, N. L. 


134 & 136 Wabash Ave, Chicago. 


WANTED, 
At once, a number of lady teachers of French, German 


Music and Painting. Send statement of Qualifications, Nn 


with first letter, 
B. LANDIS, 
Pennsylvania, Edacational Buresa, 


524 Allentown, Pa. 


FRENCH and GERMAN. 


uate of the SauVEUR SCHOOL 
„Mass., a situation wanted to 
teach French and German, by the Natural Method.” 
Address Madame MEHLBAOG, Prin. “ Sanveur School 
of Languages,” 18 Pewberton 83.; or Miss F. L. 
GoODbHUR, Russell 8q,, W. Bom e, Mass. 


Teachers and School Officers should take note 


Tue Zducational 


of the reduction of price of 


ortraits to 50 cents each. 


„ 
— — — — — 
„„ 
This School is under the direction of G. H. BA Art 
LETT, Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Ar- 
| 
— 
— | 
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Raney has been doing good work there, and the board will be 
fortunate if they secure his services for next year. Attiea 
is making preparations to build a school-house this season. 
he Harper schools closed May 29. The following-named 
teachers will constitute the co next year: E. L. Cowdrick, 
Supt.; Misses Etta Francis, Mira Edminston, Minnie Hart, 
Alice DeGarmo, Jackson Mertie Rogers, Maggie Cowles, and 
Mrs. Flora Southwick. Miss DeGarmo, Miss Rogers, Miss 
Francis, and Supt. Cowdrick are reémployed from last school 


Vgupt. Olin of Iola has just closed a very successful year of 
school. He has worked under every difficulty,—they were 
putting up & new house, and the schools were scattered all 
over the town, — but has made a grand success of his school. 
Commeacement exercises took place May 20. Prof. Olin will 
probably remain another year in Iola. The school-building 
there is one of the best in the state, and an honor to the town 
—Prof. J. N. Stout closed a very successful term at Neosho 
Falls, a short time ago. He has gone into the newspaper busi- 
ness, having purchased the Neosho Falle Post.— Miss Ed- 
munston is teaching at Piqua this sammer. 


LobislAxA.— Prof. Luther W. Mason has recently given a 
grand jabilee concert, composed of about 4,500 children of the 
public schools, which was given in the Music Hall of the Ex- 
position; he is now ng a second concert of similar char- 
acter for colored people of said schools. Some of the colored 
people of the city have invited Col. Wm. Preston Johnston 
and others to address them on the subject of industrial educa- 
tion of the colored people. 


State Editor, Wu. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MicmeAx.— The State Board of Education has done a wise 
thing in the appointment of Prof. E. A. Strong, of the Grand 
Rapids High School, to the chair of Physical Sciences in the 
State Normal School, A fine scholar, an interesting and pol- 
ished lecturer, an experienced and successful teacher Prof. 
Strong is worthy of his name, and of the high esteem in which 
he is held by the people of Michigan. 

The Association of City Supts. met at Lansing, on the 21st 
of May, with the following program: Thursday evening, May 
21.“ Selence in High Schools: What and How?” by Supt. 
W. S. Perry, Ann Arbor. Science in Lower Grades; by Supt. 
D. Howell, Lansing. Friday.—“ How to Teach Botany; by 


Prof. C. L. Bemis, Portland. Chemistry“; by Supt. E. P. 

Church, Greenville. Physiology;” by Prof. Wesley Sears, 

= Clemens. Natural Philosophy;” by Prof. G. S. White, 
ackson. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 


Minnesota.—There will be no summer school at the uni- Lock 


versity this year, as has been announced.——Supt. Wright, 
Minnesota Manager for the National Educational Association, 
which meets at Saratoga, N. Y., on July 14, has received a 
circular announcing that teachers attending that gathering will 
be allowed round-trip tickets by the railroads for one and a 
quarter fare one way. Communicate with Prof. Wright for 
farther information. 

Northfield will erect a $5,000, two-story, brick veneered 
school building this sammer.——The Board of Education of 
Cannon Falls has purchased a 600-pound bell for the high- 
school bullding.— Prof. B. F. Knerr, late of the 
Minneapolis high school, will give his entire time, or as much 


as his health will permit, to the rapidly-increasing business of 
the Educational Endowment Association, of which he is the 
honored president.—— Dr. Riggs, in a lecture before the St. 
Paul teachers, said, ‘‘ Our public schools have been accused of 
destroying youth. Such an accusation is a slander. The 
echools only serve as the last straw to break down systems worn 
out by other causes; heredity, roller rinks, home labor, and 
unhygienic surroundings have weakened the children’s sys- 
tems and made them susceptible to the slightest deleterious 
influences,”’ 

New Jersey.—The recently 11 inted new Board of Edu- 
cation of Jersey City has organiz by the choice of Mr. George 
A. Walker as chairman, who announced the committees for 
the year. Mr. Walker can be relied upon to do vigorous work 
for the of the schools of the city. His business ability, 
tact, and integrity admirably fit him for his new duties. 

The governor of the st ate appointed Friday, the 24th 
of April as Arbor Day. Section 2 of the law provides That 
on said annual arbor day appropriate exercises shall be intro- 
duced in all the schools of the state, and that it shall be the 
duty of the several county and city superintendents to prepare 
& program of the exercises used on such day in all the schools 
under their respective jurisdiction.“ Appropriate exercises 
were held in nearly all the schools. About one hundred trees 
were planted in Union county on that day. 


New Yor«.—The next meeting of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association takes place at Saratoga, July 8-10. The 
program is a strong one, including,— 


A report on“ The Condition of Education;’’ by Prin. A. S. Downing, 
Fairport; Supt.C. W. Cole, Albany; A. Hall Burdick, Wilson; Com. N. 
Curtice Holt, Webster; Supt. C. B. Tompkins, Elmira. Discussion of re- 
port opened by Supt. Leigh R. Hunt, Little Falls. 

“ The Study of American History in the Public Schools; by Prin. John 
G. Allen, Rochester. 

„The Teachers’ Commercial Value; by C. W. Bardeen, A. M., 8 use. 

„Physiology Instruction: How shall Teachers Prepare for their Work?“ 
by Prof. T. H. Stowell, Cortland Normal School. 

Teachers“ Institutes: How can they be made more effective?” by Prin. 
Chas. H Verrill, Franklin. 

„Supervision of City Schools; by Supt. Edward Smith, Syracuse. 

„Zuper vision of Country Schools; by Com. Ed. Waite, Lansingburg 

“ — — Science ln the Public Schools; by Prof. L. C. Cooley, Vas- 
sar 2. 

“The Pablic Schools and Crimes; by Supt. Z. R. Brockway, State 
Reformatory, Elmira. 

“ Improved Methods in Education,” Report of Standing Committee,— 
Supt, N. A. Calkins, New York; Prof. A. B. Poucher, Oswego. Prin. F. 
A. Greene, Albion; Com. E. B. Knapp, Skaneateles; Prin. Fraok E. 
Wells, Nunda. 


„Moral Training; by Prin. E. H. Cook, Potsdam Normal School. 
* Writing in Schools; by Prin. Geo. E. Nichols, Somerville, 
ass. 
„The Kindergarten;”’ by Miss Tooke, Rochester. 
— by Supt. Geo. Griffith, 


„The Training and 
port, 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The California State Normal School en- 
joys a marked degree of prosperity. For the first time in the 

i tory of the school every room in the ladies’ dormitory is oc- 
cupied. The gentlemen’s dormitory is also well filled with 
students. The annual examination of the senior class com- 
mences June 9. 


WIsconsin.—The Wisconsin Educational Association will 
hold its summer meeting at Racine, July 7-9. State Supt. 
Edward Searing, Prest. Angell of Michigan University, and 


Dr. A. L. Frisbie are among the leading speakers. 


Ex-Prest. J. W. Stearns, of Whitewater Normal School, en- 
tered upon his duties of professor of Theory and Art of Teach- 
ing at the State University in April, with a class of more than 
thirty members. 

The new Milwaukee Normal School has finally been turned 
over to the Board of Regents, and will be opened in September. 
The building was erected by the city of Milwaukee at « cost of 
$50,000, and considerable delay in the transfer was caused by 
the obstinacy of some of the members of the city council, who 
wanted to keep the building for a city, and not a state school. 
Supt. Anderson of Milwaukee has drawn up a scheme for 
grading the salaries of teachers, on the basis, chiefly, of success 
in teaching. The plan meets with some dissatisfaction amo 
teachers, but is approved by the majority of the members 
the School Board. 

The renewal of the attempt to secure the removal of Prest. 
Bascom from the State University, by enemies on the Board 
of Regents whom his sturdy independence and manliness have 
created, has called forth from all classes of students a stronger 
indorsement of the president than ever before. 

A Wisconsin enterprise that deserves more than passing 
notice is the publication, by W. W. Coleman of the Wilwau- 
kee Herald, of a number of children’s papers in German,—the 
A- B. C. Post, Kinder- Post, and Jugend-Post. 2 serve as & 
very valuable supplement to German readers, or they may be 
used for regular class work. Teachers or students of German 
will find them invaluable. 

Among the laws passed by the last Legislature was one 
making six months of school during the year to entitle a dis- 
trict to aid from the state. 


West Va.—State Supt. Morgan has issued a neat pamphlet 
of 20 pages, containing the program of exercises, and rules and 
regulations for county institutes, for the year 1885. These insti. 
tutes will be held in June, Jaly, and August, and each will 
continue five days, begiuning Monday and closing Saturday at 
noon.— With the exception of some few towns that have special 
laws, the school election was held all over the state on May 19. 
In some counties there was quite a contest over the county 
superintendency. One member of the board of education was 
also chosen in each district. 

The Moundsville graded schools closed on May 15, with six 
young lady graduates.——The Fairmount High School closes 
June 4 There are six young ladies and one young man in 
the graduating class. —— Commencement exercisee at the Fair- 
mount Normal School will occur June 7-11. One young lady 
and six young gentlemen graduated.—— Supt. Birch of the 
Wheeling schools is likely to be appointed U. 8. Consul at 
Nagaseaki, Japan. His numerous friends in the state will 
regret his departure to that distant place. 


— ‘IT am much pleased with Taz JouRNAL, especially the 
numbers of the past few months. They have increased in in- 
terest to me, I did think I would drop it, but have changed 
my mind,.”’—W. F. TayLor, Warren, Mass. 


— “If Tux JouRNAL needed any commendation, I would 
cheerfully ＋ a say something fine and noteworthy about it, 
but what's the use of ransacking language to say what every- 
body knows ?”’—L, G. MARSHALL, Cynthiana, Ky. 


na, 
— ‘* Inclosed please find five dollars for two new subscrip- 


tions to TRE JOURNAL. Names inclosed.“ * 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Languages, Art, and Science. 
AT AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASS., 


text. 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH: CZISAR. Re- 
vised Edition. About 500 pp. Mailing price, $1.25. 
Contains all maps, notes, grammatical references, and 

illustrations needed for complete understanding of the 

With a new Vocabulary by Prof. Greenough. 


Ginn & Company’s Recent Publications,---June 15, 1885, 


GUSTAFSON: THE FOUNDATION OF 
DEATH: a Study of the Drink Question. 629 pp. 
Mailing price, $2.00. 

„ hope it will be diffased wheresoe the English 

spoken,’ —Cardinal — 


July Gth to 
TWELVE DEPARTMENTS, . . 


August 7th. 
NINETEEN TEACHERS. 


Prot. A. M. ELLiorr, of Johns Hopkins University, writes: “The circular for the session of 1885 is most 


attractive. You have able men on your statf,”’ 
524 For circular, address 


PROF. W. L. MONTAGUE, Aun ERST, MAss. 


SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL, 1885. 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, M. v. 
School of Methods. 


Term of three weeks, July 20th to Ang. 
1 tion.) Instruction given in 10 Branches by 
erry, Metcalf, Anderson, Carroll, Cooper and others. 


Sth. (Following meeting of the National Educational 
Profs. 


Payne, Balliet, Holt, De Graff, Cuikins, Rounds, 


and learning pleasantly combined. Tuition and board low. Sixteen page Circular free. 


523 Address 


F. KING, Manager, BOSTON HIGALANDS, MASS. 


Saratoga Summer School, 


SARATOGA. SPRINGS, N. . 


DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION 


For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Students, and all 


Eleventh Season. Term ef Four Weeks 
7. Tuition and board low. Summer Excursion Tt 
* Fall Descriptive Circular free. 


ickets by rail and water at reduced rates. 
DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Prest., 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AND ORATORY. 


2 who have occasion to read or speak in public. 
aly 30 te Aug. 13. Recreation combined with 


IF you WISH to KNOW 
what ELOCUTION is, and 


HOW to STUDY it, join July Class 


taught by WALTER K. FOBES, 
author of “ ELOCUTION SIMPLI- 
FIED.” Address him at NORTH CAM- 
BRIDGE STATION, Boston, Mass. [524 b 


WANTED, 


In a boardi gland 
ng school in New En a lad 
2 and experience, who is especially fitted 10 
— ARITHMETIC, GRAMMAR, ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
RAPHY, and this line of studies. Tue 
- t must be a natural disciplinarian, and skilled 
Apply to 
0 


RINDEAS 


N. B. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
for this Volume of Taz JouBNAL, 


$1.50 by mail, A 


Teachers, 
Principals, 
Superintendents 
WANTED, 


To fill the Vacant Positions now on the List 
ef our Teacher's Burean. 


Send without delay one dollar, which pays for the 
Educational Gazette one year, and a registration in 
our Teacher’s Bureau for the same length of time. 
Register at once. It may be the means of inc 8 
your salary 300 times the cost of your registration 

We want 500 teachers of all grades immediately. 

A. FP. CHAPIN, Manager, 
Educational Gazette Office, 
ROCHESTER, N. v. 


WANTED, 


A to teach Naturai Science with Laboratory 
references. 


work. Nine years experience, and best of 
Address N. ., 6 Pitman St., Providence, R. I, 


ROUSSEAU: EMILB. Edited, with an In- 
troducti n, by Jules Sreeg, Député. Translated by 
Miss Worthington. 157 pp. Mailing price, 80 cents 
„There are 50 of ‘Emile’ that should be bound 

in velvet and Gold,”—VoOLTAIgE. 


PESTALOZZI: LEONARD AND GER- 
TRUDE. ‘Translated and abridged oy Miss Eva 
Channing, with introduction by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 
193 pp. Mailing price, 80 cents. Educational Ciassics. 


DELBRUCK : INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF LANGUAGE, Transiated by Miss 
Eva Channing, Paper, 142 pp. Mailing price, $1.00. 
Outlines the history and the methods of Comparative 

Philology in Germany (Indo-European Languages). 


DEUTSCH: COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES 
* German Reader. 74 pp. Mailing price, 
A practical text book for begianers. 


COLLEGE SERIES OF GREEK AU- 
THORS. Edited under the supervision of Professors 
White of Harvard and Seymour of Lale Paper. 
Mailli.gprices : Text and Notes, $1.00. Text, 50 cts. 
NOW READY: SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE. By 

Prof. M. L. 2 of the University of Michigan. 

ARISTOPHANES’ CLOUULS. By Prof. M. W. 

Humphreys, University of Texas. PLATO'S APOL- 

OGY AND CRITO. By Prof. L. Dyer, of Harvard 

University. 


FULTON & TRUEBLOOD: CHOICE 
READINGS. 722 pp. Mailing price $1.65. 
Both new and standard pieces in all styles. 

J. B. G.: QUBEN OF HEARTS. 46 pp. 
Mailing price, 20 cents. 
A Dramatic Fantasia for the diversion of Students. 


KENDRICE: GREEK AT SIGHT: 26 
pp. Mailing price, 15 cuts. 


Selections from lian, E Herodotus, Homer 
Isokrates, Menander, aud Xenophon. 


LOTZE: OUTLINES OF METAPHYSIC: 
OUTLINES UF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIG- 


ION. Trsnslated and Kdited by Prof. George T. 
Ladd, Yale Coliege. Mailing price of each, $1.00, 


„think this likely to be che most successful venture 
in philosophical publicati:ns that I have heard of 
lately.”— Wm. T. Harris, Ph.D. 

MITCHELL; HEBREW LESSONS. 240 

pp. Mailing price, 5. 90. 

A successful application to Hebrew of the methods 
now followed with almost all othér languages. 


PREBLE AND PARKER: HANDBOOK 
of Latin Writing. 105 pp. Mailing price, 55 cents, 


Practical suggestions with exercises. 


REMSEN: ORGANIC CHEMISTRY ; an 
ntroductinn to the Study of the Compounds of 
bon. 374 pp. Mailing price, $1.30. 
The author's name amply characterizes the work. 


SHUMWAY: HANDBOOE OF LATIN 
SYNONYMES. 60 pp. Mailing price, 35 cents, 
A concise, clear, and convenient manual, 


TAYLOR: BLEMENTS OF THE CAL- 
CULUS. 249 pp. Malling price, $1.95. 
Both Differential and Integral Calculus, concisely 
treated, with practical applications, 
YBARRA: PRACTICAL SPANISH 
METHOD. 319 pp. Mailing price, $1.30. 
A short road for those who would use the Spanish 
language. 


IN THE SERIES OF CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN, 


SCOTT: LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited 
by Edwin Ginn. 268 pp. Mailing price, 10 cents. 


SCOTT: TALES OF A GRANDPFA- 
THER. Edited by Edwin Ginn. 294 pp. Mailing 
price, 50 cents. 

LAMB: TALES FROM SHAEESB- 
PEARE, 320 pp. Mailing price, 50 cents. 


KINGSLEY: WATER BABIES. Edited 
by Miss Stickney. 204 pp. Mailing price, 40 cents. 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. Edited by 
Miss J. H. Stickney. Mailing price, 50 cents. 


KINGSLEY: GREEK HEROES. Edited 
by John Tetlow. 168 pp. Mailing price, 40 cents. 


TURNER: PRIMER AND FIRST READ- 
ER 122 pp. Mailing price,24 cents. This and the 
next are introductory to the Classics for Children. 


TURNER; STORIES FOR YOUNG 


CHILDREN. 90 pp. Mailing price, 24 cents. 


For full 


lications, write for our new catalogue just issued. Fa 


of the above and of books nearly ready, as well a0 of cur standard pub- 
vorable terms . 


are offered for in 


GINN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


WANT AGENTS 


terms and territory, THE NEW KNGL 


of Both Sexes 


TO CANVASS 0 
D PUBLISHING COMPANY, 16 Hawiey Street, Boston, 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKs and PAPERS, 
Kaperieuced CanVassers carn 
from $10 to $30 a week. Address for 
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Some Late Publications. 
Title. Price. 
Zoroaster Crawford Macmillan &Co,NY 63 — 
Charles Kingsley's Novels. 6 vols. 
Vol. II. McMaster D Appleton & Co, N 29 
Uncle us. New ed. — 2 
Col. Enderby’s Wife. . . . * . Malet — — — 80 
Through Cities and Prairie Lands. . e Hardy Merrill & Co, N T 38 
er e 
Houghton, Mifilin & Co, Boston 18 
Satchel Guide to — white — — 18 
rr ere D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 50 
. . ale 
Guide Martin Loring Short & Harmon, — — 
Two Months in Europe. . * . cw — 5 — N. 1 25 
Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks. ° — — A 12 
The Thousand ds. Hough 
White Mountains. Drake Harper & Bros NY — 
Camp Life in the W Gibson — 18 
New land Coast; Nooks and Corners e ° Drake — 
Rods and Fly Tackle. Wells bad 2 50 
on the Sea ° E Cassino & Co, Boston 12 
— Under she Tease. Stepniak Chas Scribner’s Sons, NI 1 50 
Writings of N. P. Willis. ° Beers “ “ % 4 1 50 
Within the Capes. le “ “ 40 “ 1 00 
Wall Strset and the Woods. — N. 1 8 
Womanhood; Worcester, Jr. Pres Wiley 2 N 1 


Ruskin’s Works. 12 Vols. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


A Narrow Escape From Deatu.—One of 
the largest houses in the artistic porcelain and 
business of New York is that of Davis, 
liamore & Co. Their head salesman is Mr. 


„About a year and a. half ago I caught a severe 
cold. My lungs became and whole sys- 
tem was prostrated. Soon , 

—. I was entirely disabled I was in the 
care of one of the best-known physicians in the city, 
and one of the most expensive ones. But physiciaus 
could do little or nothing for me. The nearest they 
came to finding out what was the matter with me was 
when they advised me if Ihad any business affairs to 
settle, to see about it as early as possible, as I could not 


“ After I got rid of the doctors who had given me 

to die | grew a little better, and was able to drag myseif 
down to the store. Two lady customers spoke to me 
about Compound Oxygen, an advised me to go to the 
New York office of . Starkey & Palen. I knew 
nothing about the remedy, but concluded totry it at a 
ventare. On taking a few inhalations J was surprised 
at the effect on me. 


ing 
if 
Sound 


Oxygen, for it has brought me back to the condi- 
of healthin which you see me now, after the 
physician had told me that I must die.” 

A “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen, con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and 
a large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 


etc., and a wide range of diseases, will be 4 


sent free, on application to Drs. STARKEY 
& PaLen, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Phila. 


Agents Wanted. 


OOK AGENTS WANTED «tr 


“PLATFORM ECHOES, or LIVING TRUTHS for 
Head and Heart. Now selling by thowands. A bran 


root it ohn B. gh. 


completed by 
age. Ministers say “‘ Godspeed it’. 


> Introduction by Rev. LYMAN AB 1. 
. * sells at sight. Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, 
etc., to Hartford. 


At 
GTON 


The latest and best, the 
Bierstadt Portrait,a companion 
to his Linceln & Garfield. 
From a special sitting before 
his sickness. Approved, and 
Autograph affixed by Gen’l 


Grant, April 33d, 1885. 
19x24, $1, Artist Proof, $3,—by 
Mail. Agents Wanted. 


E. B. TREAT, Pub., 771 Broadway, N. v. 
n OUR 


AGENTS WANTED sock. 


ance 

— 

and Biography 

of the Entme Best History Civil War. 
CONTINENT, down to March 5th, 1881. B 
NM. NEWMAN, M.A. £ 4 


WesTERN 
STEPHE 


wman 
Ce, Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


NEWPORT AND SARATOGA. 
The undersigned, manager of the N. E. Bureau of 
Education, will be happy to meet all patrons who seek 
first-class teachers for any department of instruction, 
and all our members who seek first-class positions, at 
Newport and Saratoga, at the coming Teachers’ Conven- 
tions. Correspondence 


Send for Circulars) and Price-list 
Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


of 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— A general diffusion of knowledge is the 
preserver and protector of republican institu- 
tions.— De Witt Clinton. 

— For several years I was troubled with 
Catarrh, have tried many remedies. Ely's 
Cream Balm has proved the article desired. I 
believe it is the only cure. — L. B. CopuRrn, 
Hardware Merchant, Towanda, Pa. See advt. 


— Knowledge carries with it influence over 
the minds of others, and this influence is 
power.—General John A. Diz. 

— A Popular Fallacy. Many ns think 
that Rheumatism cannot becured. It is caused 
by a bad state of the blood, which deposits 
poisonous matter in the joints and, muscles 
causing lameness, stiffness, and swelling of the 
joints, and excruciating pains. Kidney-Wort 
will certainly effect a cure. It acts on the 
Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels, stimulating them 
to a healthy action, purifies and enriches the 
blood, and eliminates the poison from the sys- 
tem. Go to the nearest druggist, buy Kidney- 
Wort and be cured. 


— Seldom was any knowl given to keep, 
but to impart; the grace of this rich jewel is 


8 lost in concealment.— Bishop J. Hall. 


Keep This in Mind. In the Diamond 
Dyes more coloring is given than in any known 
dyes, and they give faster and more brilliant 
colors. 10c. at all druggists. Wells, Richard - 
son & Co, Burlington, Vt. Sample Card 32 
colors, and book of direction for 2c. stamp. 


— Great is truth, great is liberty, great is hu- 
manity, and they must and wili prevail.—John 
dams. 


— The sure effects of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla are 
thorough and permanent. If there is a lurking 
taint of scrofula about you, Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla will dislodge it, and expel it from your 
system, 


— Mutability of temper, and inconsistency 
with ourselves, is the greatest weakness of hu- 
man nature,—A 


— I had suffered from Catarrh for ten years ; 
the pain would be so severe that I was obliged 
to send for a doctor. I had entirely lost sense 
of smell. Ely’s Cream Balm has worked a 
miracle—C. S. HALLEYs, Binghampton, N. Y. 


— I would not have preachers torment their 
hearers and detain them with long and tedious 
preaching.—Luther. 

— Silence has charms. Esterbrook’s easy 
writing pens also charm by their quiet, noise- 
less action. Stationers sell them, 


— Let us, by all wise constitutional meane, 

— gp intelligence among the people as the 

t means of preserving our liberties.—Mon- 
roe. — 


ADVICE TO MoruErs. — Mrs. Winsloto's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children arecutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 


sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little b awakes as bright as a button.“ 
It is v ＋ to —— = soothes the 
child o gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 


known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arisi 
from teething or other causes. cta. bottle 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers only can be obtained th h 
the School Bureau department of the CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—an in- 
stitution furnishing instruction to “any person 
im any study,” through direct correspondence with 
eminent Send 10 cents for sample copy of 
our first Li and Educational Journal. 


THE OORRESPO DEN 
OF UNIVERS 
JOURNAL, 162 La Salle gt., Chicago. (Acrs. 


JOSEPH 
STEEL 


VORITE UMBERS, 303,404, 232, 351,170, 
— OTHER STYLES 


Highly commended ae meetin 


progress 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES: 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


a want long experienced by 
ve teachers. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


linear Series of 


416 


word, in English. The a have been used for 
Specimen e an ote free. 
CHAHLES DE SIL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, T. d others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 
; 141 which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


years, and now include all the 8 


TEACHERS’ VACATIONS. 


During the Summer months teachers can go to the 


Mountains or Seashore, 
b- 
— 


“Our Little Ones and The Nursery,” 
make sufficient money du the season, from the 
liberal commission offered by the publishers, to 


Pay all their Expenses. 


To most teachers this little magazine Is familiar, as 
it is largely used in schools throughout the country as 
a supplemen Reader. To any others a sample copy 
will be sent free, on application to the publishers. 


Confidential Terms sent to any Teacher. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHINC co., 


5224 BOSTON, MASS. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINGING BOOK 


By Geo. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of Pure 


LIGHT. 

THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are strong, helpful 
couraging and full of the“ Wondrous Ese! 
whose praises they proclaim. 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh, vigorous, and inspiring, and has the added 
charm of exactly expressing the sentiments of the 
words with which it is associated. It has been es- 
ially prepared to meet the increasing demand for 

right and harmonious music that can be readily 
taken up and learned by the whole school. 
192 pages. Printed on elegant, high finish paper 
handsomely bound in boards. Price, 35 cents 
mail, postpaid ; $3.60 a dozen by express, not prepaid. 
The Publishers will mail a single sample copy 
to any address, post-paid, for 30 cents. 

Specimen Pages Free. 


Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


en- 
of Him 


and 
b 


are the best and cheapest 
QUR NEW SCHOOL, AIDS 


credit cards, 50 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and | 

ant artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1 7 half tot — 

0 new designs brilliant artistie chromo school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
5, 10, 15, 20 and We per dozen. Large set samples We. If you do 
not care to order samples send any amount you wish; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely please you. Price 
— — — postpaid by mail. 

amps en. ease se a order. LISHLLN 


 Table-Book. 
Word-Primer, 

Word-Book 

Grammar Blanks. 

Etymological Blank. 

Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 

Composition Blank. 

School Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons in Music. 

Green’s Class Record. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 


* CLARKE & co., Publishers, 
Toxr=. 


— 


TEACHERS for a tier postion, will hear of 
to their without cost, by address - 


521 4 OHERS’ — 


Have yeu seen our Educational Pertraits ¢ 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD'TYPE-WRITER 


THE HIGHEST ACHIEVEMENT IN 
WRITING MACHINES IN THE WORLD. 


“Tadvise parents to have all their boys and girls taught 
shorthand — and A shorthand writer 
who can type-write his notes would be safer from poverty 
t a gest Greek scholar.” — Charles Reade on “ The 
Coming Man.” 


Type-writing is already taught 
in many schools. It affords drill 
in spelling, punctuation, capital- 
ization, and composition; and, 
moreover, as Mr. Charles Reade 
says, type - writing is a valuable 
trade or profession. 

Again, probably no other inven- 
tion of this century has done so 
much to relieve overworked lit- 
erary and professional men from 
nervous strain as the Remington 
Type-writer. | 

Latest improvements still further in- 
crease its value. 

Send for pamphlet and full particulars. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


339 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Learned 


HORTHAND at home 
STENOGRAPH 


The Shorthand Writing Machine —— 
many advantages over, and is learned in much 
less time than other systems. Price #40. 
Instructions by mail free. Send stamps for Circular. 


U.S.STENOGRAPH O., ST.LOUIS, MO. 
W. M. BaLoner & Co. Agents for New England, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


A CLASSICAL TEACHER 


Is wanted for next Autumn, in one of our best private 
schools. A christian gentleman, a first-class scholar, 
graduated from one of our best colleges, and expert. 


enced in fitting young men for college. A single man 
$1000, and a good home, 
Apply 
AM ORCUTT, Manager, 


16 Hawley St., Boston. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Teachers and others wishing a safe security, payee 
7 per cent. net, are invited to address the un gnec, 
formerly a New England teacher, for full culars 
and references. Your correspondence confidential. 

Circulars and References can be seen at the 
0 of TR JOURNAL. 


Page Gos 10¥% 
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SOLD sy ALL DEAL! THEDUGHOUS THE 
| 
— 
of age. Not long since they came near losing 
him by death. But he is again at his impor- ee 
tant post, and in a very fair state of health. 
To one who recently called on Mr. Clark, to 
— 
x 
— — 
itt 
Avy 
— ice = — 
0 
hen I commenced with the Oxygen I had not for 
N months slept in a bed. I had been compelled to take mame 
such sleep as I could get by reclining in a cbalr. After — — 
inhaling the Oxygen awhile, I began to enjoy refresh- ee 
ae: or three hours ** Soon I 
able, to my great ‘ to attend 
old. Thad not all my former strengt 
f of course, but J was rapidly gaining, and have kept 
q 
— — 
˖ 
— — 
Containing the | 1 
—— — 
reco o ery 
thing of import Zn 1 
Low in price Agen / f and 
— —— —— Gs 
) 
be, 
7 
N. E. Burean of Education, 
— — — 
HIRAM ORCUrTr. | | 
523 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. | 
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„My farm lies in a rather low and miasmatic 
situation, and 

Wy wife!” 

“ Who 7 

„Was a very pretty blond! 

Twenty years ago, became 

„allow!“ 

„% Hollow- eyed! 

„ Withered and aged! 

Before her time, from 

„ Malarla vapors, though she made no par- 
ticular complaint, not being of the grumpy 
kind, yet causing me great uneasiness. 

„A short time ago I purchased your remedy 
for one of the children, who had a very severe 
attack of billiousness, and it occurred to me 
that the remedy might help my wife, as I found 
that our little girl upon recovery bad 

„Lost!“ 

„% Her sallowness, and looked as fresh as a 
new-blown daisy. Well, the story is soon told. 
My wife, to-day, has gained her old-time beauty 
with compound interest, and is now as hand- 
some a matron (if I dosay it myself) as can be 
found in this country, which is noted for pretty 
women. And I have only Hop Bitters to thank 
for it. 

“The dear creature jast looked over my 
shoulder, and says I ‘can flatter equal to the 
days of our courtship,’ and that reminds me 
there might be more pretty wives if my brother 
farmers would do as I havedone.”’ 

Hoping you may long be spared to do good, 
I thankfully remain, 

C. L. JaAMEs, 


BELTSVILLE, Prince George Co., Md., 
May 26th, 1883. 


None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
on „ white fabel. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
with “ Hop or “ Hops” in their name. 


DOES 
WONDERFUL Yh 
CURES OF 
KIDNEY DISEASES 
AND 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 5 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 


and all Female Com 
(SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF — 


PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
by 


Congress Hall, 


SARATOGA, NEW YORK. 
The headquarters of Tux NATIONAL 


EpucationaL ASSOCIATION. One 
the best hotels in the country. Members 
will be entertained at $2.50 per day for 
gentlemen, and $2.25 per day for ladies ; 
it being understood that at these prices 
two persons occupy one room. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 


keep, I will take them in exchange for books 
— Please send me a list of those you nie 
— TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 
my catalogue of chi miscellaneous books. 
Bend de. in stamps for my complete educational cata: 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
O. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


In Taz Joona of May 28, on the first 
page, appeared an advertisement of New 
Books published by A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 
City. The second book announced Learn- 
ings,”’ should have been Searing’s Works of 
Virgil ; and the price $1.75 instead of $2 00. 
This valuable Virgil by Mr. Searing will be 
noticed in Our Book Table” page of Tun 
JOURNAL of this week. 


GMA & Company, Boston, in this issue of 
Tue JOURNAL, make an announcement which 
should be carefully read by every teacher and 
friend of good text-books in the land. This 
firm, by their enterprise and careful study of 
the needs of the schools and colleges of the 
country, have produced text-books of unsur- 
passed excellence, and won for themselves a 
position in the front rank of American school 
book publishers. Send for their complete 
descriptive catalogue, and correspond for prices 
for introduction. 


1 Road, 
the 424 street Horse 
rand Union Hotel in 


Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Café, Lunch 
and Wine 


money at the Grand Union than at any other stricti 
first hotel in the city. Guests’ baggage deliv: 
toand from Grand Central Depot, 


Henry A. Sumner, Esq., for many years 
with John Church & Co., has assumed the 
management of the Chicago branch of Biglow 
& Main, N. T. City. His experience and ex- 
tended acquaintance fit him to present the popu- 
lar publications of Biglow & Main with ability 
and success. We congratulate both parties on 


the happy arrangement. 


In consequence of the death of Mr. J. W. 
Schermerhorn, The Teachers’ Agency is under 
the full control of Mrs. Schermerhorn. From 
an intimate knowledge of the business for 
more than twenty-five years, and an active 
participation in it for the past eight years, Mrs. 
Schremerhorn is fully qualified to conduct the 
Agency. We can assure every one intrusting 
any business to her that it will receive prompt 
and careful attention. 


SwaskEy’s BLAckRBOARDS.— J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best blackboards in the world. 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows : 


Col. Parker’s Opinion.—‘‘ In my experience, 
J. A. Swasey is the only man who knows how 
to make a biackboard.’ . W. PARKER, 


In Toe JournNAL of June 4, on page 362 
(in“ Our Book Table“), was a notice of The 
New Testament in both authorized and revised 
versions.”” It is published by Charles F. 
Alden & Co., Boston,—not Aden, as the types 
made us say. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 48800. 
170 State Street, Chicage, III. 
Branches: 


Lincoin, Neb. : 


We have 500 Vacancies in all grades. Will 
recommend at once any teacher applying to us. 

State your experience, age, references, grade of work 
and wanted, and enclose $2.00 fee. 
Send for circulars. 


ELV S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head 
Inflamm atien. 
Meals the Sores. 
Hiestores the 
Senses of Taste 
& Smell. A quick 
K pesitive Cure. 


Allays 


— 


80 cts. at 

- 60 cts. by mail 

tered. gend for olreular. Sample by mail, 10 c. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. X. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Prepara Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. Department ef Arts, four-years’ classical course. 


UI. Towne Scientific School, five-year course in (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, (e) Civil Engineer 
ing, (d) Dynamical er (e) Architecture, lead. 
ing to B. S., and to technical degrees, P. C. (Practical 
Chemist), M. E., OC. E., E. M., Architect. 

III. Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra 
tion, Political qe Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph. B. 

IV. Course in Philosophy, four years. English. 
Latin, Freach, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Mathematics, General Science, extended ſustruction 
Biology, with laboratory work. Degree Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at 
close of Second Year. 

v. Coarse in Music. Two-years’ graded course, 


us 
„ Medical School. Three - years“ graded course, 
with optional fourth year, Degree M. D. 
VII. 33 Two years’ graded course. 
I. Veterinary School. Three- years’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. B. 
Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent fea - 
ture in these three schools. 
II. Law School, Two years’ course; diploma admits 
to Peunsylvania Bar. of LL. B. 
I. Biological School. 
ten laboratory work Cert 


'wo-years’ course, with ex- 


cate admits to Medical 

School without examination. Special courses. 

Xl. Dept. of Philosophy. Two-years’ post graduate 
in —— — to 

making inquiry please specify departmen 
Rav. JESSE V. BORE, Secretary, 
512 q Univ. of Penn, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. 


Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., s Pemberton gg., 
A Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents, 
School Property rented and sold. 


School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & C., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INeTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Transacted im every State and Territory. 
Pror. IL. B. Lanpis,—Dear Sir: By becoming a 
member of the Pennsylvania Educationa! Bureau, I 
secured in a short time a very pleasant position in this 
institution. Promptness and business-like management 
characterize the Bureau, and I am prepared to give it 
ours most res * HN LEAR 
Prof. of Natural Sciences, Central Univ, Pella, ia. 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
L. . LANDIS, Manager, 
620 631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll schools, and famili 
Professors, Princi 1 ‘Assistants, Tutors, and — 


eases for department of ins 
— 0 recommends 
240 mx (1) 28 Union Square, New York. 


Teachers who wish high genial 
situations, a change of ‘climate, 


we do not waut your name 
= are ambitious, and want something higher and 1 


our name — — r 
n us ons. 
498 tf LEMMON BROS” Kansas City, Mo. 


BACHERS Seeking Promotion or a 
Change of Location, and SCHOOL 
BOARDS and ACADEMIES requiring 
the services of PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAMP. 
TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, North- 


ampton, Mass. 517 n 
VACANCIES 

To be filled: Two French ; 

Gentlemen and wite Ger- 


man instructor to go South ; Music (Instrumental 
Vocal) teachers; Also applicants for large and Gone 
ing number of positions in good schools, 

School property rented and sold. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE & 
BASTERN TEACHERS’ INS TITUTE, 
523 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Everett O. Fisx, 
Manager of Tue Boston 
AcrEnoy, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT y 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 344 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG T, Boston. 

Entrance examinations, May 31, J une 1, and Sept. 
and 19, 1883. 

F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, A.M. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages 
Address CHAS. 


.O. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 * 


THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education 


has been in successful for ten years, and has 
been constantly extend its lines and increasing its 
business until it embraces all the States and Territories, 
with Canada. Its 2000 constant members,including many 
of the leading educators in every department of instruc. 
tion and supervision,from the primary school to the col- 
1 are nearly all now employed, but seek promotion. 
— officers who can offer better salaries, learning 
this fact, know where to apply for teachers of estab- 
lished reputation. We have never been obliged to in- 
crease our very moderate charges, [$2 00 for two years 
membership, and four cent, on one years salary], 
nor to resort to the dodge of free registration (whic 
would call in all the/tramps),and of an increased commis- 
sion (which must prove a burden to the better class of 
mem ) With the liberal mage which has been 
— us, we have not seen the necessity or justice of 

emanding from fve to seven per cent. commission, 
And we propose still to go on in the even tenor of 
our way,” and to deserve the continued confidence of 
teachers and school officers by our earnestness and 
fidelity to their mutual interests. All ladies and gentle- 
men not already members, who desire e gagements or 

referment, for the next school year should now regis 
E Circulars and forms of r sent free by 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Burean of Education, 

523 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Vaughan Teachers’ Rest, 
at Tomlins Cove, Rockland Co., N. Y,— 
on the Hudson River and West Shore 
Road, is now open for all visitors, espe- 


CHIC4GO, ILL. 
SCHOOL OF  Votce thoroughly trained. Fall 
EXPRESSION, distinct courses for ps OURRY, 


Fu. D., Freeman Place, Bansou Boston: Mase. 


cially Teachers. 023 b 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education anc 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
. For circular and further particulars ly at the 


I, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House . 
881 8. R. BARTLETT, Principat, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT For Both Sexes. 
458 E. H. Rvssext., Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, . 2, 18856. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATEB, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. Ha@AR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHO WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 183 
\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PREPARATORY. 


GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 822 
R. J. Common branches. English and Scientific an 
Address Gorr, Rroz, & Principals. 


SUPERINT 


teacher suppit 


The next school 


NDENTS: 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


EsTABLISAED 1880, 


The Central Educational Bureau. 


1613 Chestuut St, Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. | POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 


D. F. Dimon, A. M., Manager, O. 8, FELL, Sec'y. 


The Pastern Educational Bureau. 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach 


ers, Address 
M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
514tf 36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 

2, Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Seils or rents school — — 

Application blank and circular sent on request. 

Address A. LOVELL & Co., 
16 Astor Place, New YORK. 

N.B. -We have now on our books a large number of 

“calls for teachers at good salaries, 521 tf 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


Good Teachers; Registered Free. 

Over 100 vacancies (May 9th), and more coming; Jarge 
8 salaries, to $2500. Register now, Form 
or stamp. 

School Officers Wanting Teachers will find 
our pian and service better than any hitherto offered. 

AMERICAN SOCOBOOL BUREAU, 
R. E. AVERY, Manager. a 2 West 14th St., N. I. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS ACENCY; 
BIRMINGTON, ALA., 


Aids teachers to secure desirable positions in the South 
and West. Enclose stamp for teachers’ wee 


with THE 
AID te Scheel Attendance. 


Stamps tak J.M 
cents. en. „M. 
is 11% Hickory 8t., Mass. 


42. Our Life-size Portraits of Eminent 
ucators are supplied for 50 cts. each, 


„Maryland, My Maryland.” 222 — | 
„ Pretty Wives, . 
T 2 RH = 
| 
| CREAM BAUS 
Rose ES 
| 
8 
<> j 
, 
BS ee — 
ro 
IMPORTANT —Passengers arriving in the city f 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- Pe 4. 
riage Hire and Transfer of Bageage by stopping at 
0 
via Weelawken Ferry, by . — WwW ESTE R N TEACHERS’ 
10 minutes for 5 cents, and save 88 00 Carriage Hire. | i 
600 Elegant Rooms. $1.00 and upwar 2 
y Many Professors, 8 intendents, P 
— — 
- 
Ait INES Wot! 
1 
1 
| 
ive 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- . i\ 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
* | 
: have been q 1ickly relieved, and in a short time . 111 
8 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884, ' 
— 
— 
| — 
— — i 
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— — and Ad- 
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A New Series of French Text-Books 


By J. D. GAILLARD, B.A. Paris, 
Officer d' Academie; for twenty years Head French Master in the Royal Institute, Liverpool. 


VISIBLE SPEECH — ELOCUTION. 


1. French Ortheepy. Introductory price, 60 cents. 
2. French Ortheepy and Grammar, bound together. Introductory price, 80 cents. 


3. Premch Vocabulary. Introductory price, 60 cents. 
4. The Standard Book for French Conversation, a series of questions bearing upon the Vocabu- 


and proverbs, with questions, and adapted to cultivate the constructive powers and 
native faculties. Introductory price, $1.20. 
Teachers of French should examine Gaillard’s NEW SERIES before selecting text books for their classes, 


Copies will be sent, postpaid, for examination, on receipt of introductory prices. Address 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 


A Book Showign How to Teach. N 
Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and Instruction. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York for the use of every 
Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. 

This manual, handsomely bound in cloth in two 12mo volumes,—one for Primary and one for Grammar 
Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containing th most approved method cf teaching every ¢ in the 
Course of Study for the public schools of New York City. it contains a 1 fund of valuable information, 
practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work then is to be found ip any book similar in character or 
educational in purpose. Based u the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 

thie book: @ puide or an tenshere ov where. In graded and in ungraded schools it is equally 

J. 8. BA K, Publisher, 55 Cepar SraeztT, New Yoré City. 
PRIMABW MANUAL, . ; 62.00 | Both books sent to one address on receipt 


GBA . . of 82 00. 
el and Grammar Grades, and 
think it an able practical work, which will be found an inva)uable assistant to all teachers, and particularly 


Prest. Normal 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 


o those 
out the United States. THOS. HUNT 


New York, July 2, 1884. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 00., 
ST. LOUIS, 


NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO........ § 
NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KKEPING.. 83 


EYMOUB’S 

EY MOU 

NEW GIEADED Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 
Zolrrs ¥ NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


ALWS OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY....... 6 
T2’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 30 

I. SCHOOL EDITION, in volumes, sold 

singly or in sets; each 56 cents in ww ft} 


ew Catalogues sent on application. 491 zz 
FOURTH THOUSAND! paper covers; for introduction in schools, 42 
cen 


of „ 2 


25 PUBLISH 


(1775 — 1781.) 
— lumes, elegant library style, sold only : 
HISTORICAL AND MILITARY CRITICISM, WITH ro. 
iN 7 S. 
712 Price, TOF new ill den 
„A valuable work of reference for every teacher A. O.YSTOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
and student of history. 493 7 Park Street, Boston, MA 
A. 8. BARNES & Co., Publishers. 


III & 113 William St., NEW YORK 
—|Stone’s History of England. 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER'S, Lock. 
JrOOD's, DR. SAU VEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S| | This work is prepared with great care, in the light of 
NDON } * en as a teacher o su an 
"stock Of IMPORTED be found well-prepared and impartial history of the 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Lan country, written in a style tointerest the pil in the 
Subscription for Foreign Periodicals. main rical events without wearyiog him with a 
ABL SCHOENHOF mass of unimportant facts and figures. 
t St., Beste: It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 
Schools of Boston, Springfield. Taunton, Gloucester, 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Easton, Malden, 
0 WPER TH WA IT & Co Attleboro, and Leominster, Mass.; Portland, Me.; 
« |Meriden, Conn; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta- 
via, N. V.; Denver, Col.; Minneapolis, Minn, ; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and 
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— a PUBLISHERS, ingh: State Normal Sc ls 
* mingham 0 hi Otc., etc, 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, Chestnut St. |” wilt do well to eaatine iis book. 
Business-Standard ~B. PHILADELPHIA. rrespondence is invited. 
WARREN'S tow — THOMPSON, BROWN 

EENE’S New Grammars. 18 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. | BOSTON. CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Brosdway. 
BERARD'S New d. & History. 16 Astor Place, | Histor 
Child's History. — New Avithmetics ‘amd Algebra; 
— Reed and Kellogg's Graded Lessons in En- 
APPLETON'S Young Chomiet. 68 Wabash Ave, nud 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts, CHICAGO. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Benton. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


THIBD YEAR’S SESSION will be held in the CITY OF BOSTON. 


The Delsarte System of Expression 


APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 

MOSES TRUE BROWN, u. A., Prin. of The Boston School of Oratory, and Prof. of Oratory at 
Tufts Coll will open a Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of Oratory. Term commences 
THURSDAY, JULY 9, to continue FIVE WEEKS. Students wishing to join the School will send names. 
Excellent board and rooms, For farther information, address Ne. 4 — Street, Besten, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Boston School of Oratory u yor October 
ourses. Delsarte 6th, 1885, Two years’ one year’s 
newest thought — instruction. The 


THE SAUVEOR SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 


Burlington, Vermont. 


REDUCED RAILROAD FARES. 


A circular giving full information will be 
sent to applicants by either Dr. L. Sauvnun, 
Germantown, Pa., or WILLIAM A. DEERING, 
Burlington, Vermont. 

For certificates entitling to reduced rates, 
the pupils should apply only to Mr. DEERINNd, 
as above. 


und 
Fra- 49 Psycho Ethics, Misthetics, and 


MACMILLAN & 00.8 


SERIES OF su O TEXT-BOOKS: 


Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessenus in Physical 7 1.10 
Js Less im Elem. Chem 7 1.10 


Jenes Junier Course of Fr. Chemistry, .7 

Jeven’s Elementary Lessonsin Legic, 40 

Stewart's Lessens in Hiem. Physics, 1.10 

Leckyer’s Elem. Lessens in Astronomy, 1.35 
Bducational Catalogue sent free on application. 


184 2 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


JOHNSON’S ADI. 


The best, latest, and cheapest, is selling 
at cut rates. Contains more subjects than 
Appterons’ at one-third the price. 
Teachers earning less than $2,000 a 
year should secure agencies. Other cyclo. 
pedias (ArrIxroxs, ScrIBNERS’; Burr. 
ANNICA, PEopuE’s, ete.,) exchanged for 
JOHNSON’S. We sell cheap. 

Send for circulars. 


A. J. JOHNSON & 00, 


it Creat Jones St., NEW YORK. 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 79 Milk St., Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING & ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 

2 A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 

ing cities of the country. This system hasa wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Nat'l. Mistery Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary — 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Splendſdiy 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Celor Chart. For teaching Color in 
Primary 


Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 
Prang’s Drawing Models, 


Manus of School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 


For Catalogue and particulars 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park Street, Bos rox. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “newton: 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


in sets; HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50, 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, 61 50, 

THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, 61, 28. 

THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. 887 tf 


Musical Literature. 


Drrson & Cos valuable Books of Musical 
Literature, by the beat talent, and written with 


@| the greatest care, extremely interesting and im- 


portant to musical people, increase in favor 
from year to year, and should be in every Pub- 
lic Library, and in the Libraries of all institu- 
tions where music is taught. 

of Beethoven ($1 50), of Chopin (81. 


Biographies of Handel ($2.), Mendelssohn ($1.25), 
Rossini ($1.50), of Von Weber (2 vols., = $1.25), 


of Schumann ($1.25), and of Gottschalk $1.25; 
f Mozart (2 vols., each $1.25), of Men- 

The Letters — (2 vols., each $1.50), and of 
Beethoven ($1.50). 

Romant ew N rt ($1.50), Beeth 
($1 25), Reminiscences of Mendlessohn 

50}. 

Urbine'’s Bie phical Sketches ($1.50), El- 
sone Curiesities of Music Ehlert“ 
Letters ($1.25), The Seprane, Novel (81.], 
Rheiageld Trilegy (50 cts), Modern Sing- 
img Methods, By ume [35 cts.) 

RITTER’S STUDENTS’ HISTOR\K OF 
MUSIC {$2.60}. A complete, compact and very 
useful book. 


MOORR’S ENOYOLOPEDIA OF MUSIC ($5). 
THE VIOLIN AND ITS MUSIO [$5). 
GARDNEB’S MUSIO OF NATURE (81. 

Any book mailed for the Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New Kerk, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAUnv's GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Commen Schoo! Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Censtituation. 
Petersen’s Science. 8 


Can double their in- 


T h come by selling either 
BACHels 
The Pioneer History of America, 
Royal Octavo. 1032pp. 100 Magnificent Illustrations, 


People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 


Imperial Octavo. 1234 400 KI t E vings. 
For terms, descriptive circulars, and — addrees 
JONES BROS & 00., Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louls. 


G. FP. PUTNAM'S SONS, 

NEW WORK. 
Hart’s German 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.85 
„ Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 780. to $35 
The 11 — Series (30 vols. 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.35 
Putnam’s World’s 4.30 
Godwin’s olo. of Biography, (new ed. 5. 


Brackett’s yo for Home and 80 1.35 
4g Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 


Putnam 
Leffingwell’s English Olassics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical „75 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus 

Sturtevant’s 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.50 
Le Duo’s Ay Draw. us. 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


Porter & COATES, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
NORMAL READERS, 
Astor Place, BUCKWAI SPELLERS, 
NEW YORK. RITHMETIOS. 


BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 

SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. 

RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 

Hawley St.,  BLAIR’S RHETORIC. 
BOSTON THOMPSON'S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

. GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND, 

LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 

108 
Wabash Ave., ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PiPE AN 


CHICAGO. New Edition.) 


( 
BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, 4ND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies, 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 806 tf eo 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Oo., 
a6 13 Bremfeld St., Bosten- 


Hon. E. E. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS’ OFFICE, 


Crry Haut, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 23, 1885. 


Dear Sir :—I am late in acknowledging the receipt of your “ Oral 


Lessons in Number.” 


In addition to being very busy, I have taken the time to 


go through the work very carefully, and I am free to say that it is the most 
thorough and the best manual of the kind I have examined. It is philosophical, 
and seems to cover the whole ground of elementary work in numbers. One of 
— rr oe of the work is that it seems to have been made with the nature 
and needs of the child-mind in view all through. It is a good lon in advance, 
aud one which I think teachers will appreciate. x 

Very respectfully, A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


WHITE'S ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, FOR TEACHERS: Single Sample 
Copy for examination with a view to first introduction, by mail, postpaid, 60 cts. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed, Series sent on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co., Cincinnati and New York. 


C. F. STHARNS N A Agent, 6 Hawley St, Boston, 


1 
} lary. Introductory price, 60 cents. 
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